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PREFACE. 


To  the  young  friends  of  Tom  and  Mary,  who 
were  told  that  the  third  volume  offered  for  their 
perusal,  would  complete  the  "  Sunny  Hour  Sto- 
ries," an  apology  is  due  for  the  necessity  which 
will  compel  the  reading  of  a  fourth  book.  That 
is,  if  they  would  folloAV  them  through  their  wan- 
derings and  adventures  in  the  South,  back  to  the 
sweet,  simple  home  where  their  life's  morning, 
with  its  sunny  hours,  dawned. 

Fiction  has  a  fairy  land,  beautiful  at  times  to 
the  fancies  which  wander  through  it,  but  offering 
no  foundation  on  which  the  smallest  foot  can 
stand.  Truth  is  as  wide  as  the  universe,  firm  as 
a  mountain,  real  as  God  himself,  and  is  a  mine 
of  untold  wealth  to  all  who  will  delve  for  it.  In 
this  little  book,  I  offer  you  a  share  of  the  golden 
grains  which  Mary  gathered  in  her  first  flight 
from  the  home  nest,  pledging  you,  in  a  short  time, 
"pick  and  choice"  from  Tom's  more  valuable 
hoard. 

Yours,  in  full  sympathy, 

N.  E. 

HARRISBURG,  July,  1867. 

(•  •  •  \ 
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ON  THE  WING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    FIRST    STEAMBOAT    RIDE. 

PASSENGERS  for  Detroit  take  boat 
here !"  sang  out  the  conductor,  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  ladies'  car,  which 
with  the  rest  of  the  train  had  just  entered 
the  depot  at  Cleveland.  The  group  near- 
est him  formed  a  picture  at  which  he  took 
a  hurried  but  second  look,  before  he  repeat- 
ed his  notice.  On  one  slip  sat  a  portly 
negro  woman,  known  to  the  little  party  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  as  Maum  Sarah. 
Around  her  broad  shoulders  was  closely 
pinned  a  shawl,  yellow  as  a  pumpkin.  Upon 
her  head  was  a  starched  cotton  turban,  in 
size  and  shape  much  resembling  a  sugar 
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loaf;  its  top  was  a  bright  blue,  the  middle 
stripe  white,  while  a  band  of  clear  red  fell 
midway  down  over  her  forehead,  making 
the  smooth  black  skin  below  it,  look,  if 
possible,  a  shade  darker.  She  was  fast 
asleep,  her  mouth  wide  open,  and  neck 
propped  against  the  cushioned  arm  of  the 
seat.  Huddled  up  in  the  corner,  with  her 
beautiful  head  pillowed  upon  Maum  Sarah's 
lap,  lay  our  little  girl  friend  Mary  Hard- 
ing ;  while  directly  in  front  of  them,  her 
sweet  face  as  quiet  and  self-possessed  as 
though  in  her  own  snug  parlor  in  Catoctin, 
sat  Cousin  Madge,  one  hand  steadying  a 
small  bird-cage,  in  which  golden-hued 
Jinny-Jo  was  perched  upon  one  foot,  the 
other  stretched  forward  to  awaken  her  com- 
panion. "  Passengers  for  Detroit  take  boat 
here!"  was  this  time  shouted  in  so  loud  a 
voice,  that  it  broke  the  thread  of  Maum 
Sarah's  dreams.  Springing  up  in  such 
haste  that  Mary,  only  half  awake,  nearly 
rolled  from  off  the  seat,  she  exclaimed: 

"Laws!  Miss  Madge,  what's  busted!    Is 
de  steamboat  comin'  in  here  ?    Hurry,  chile, 
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git  roused  up,  git  awake,  we's  a-trabelin, 
dou  you  know?'  Giving  Mary's  head  a 
most  unnecessary  jerk  as  she  adjusted  her 
cap  to  its  proper  position,  slipping  her  arm 
through  the  handle  of  the  lunch-basket, 
and  taking  in  her  other  hand  the  bird-cage, 
which  was  her  special  charge,  she  followed 
cousin  Madge  and  Mary  out  of  the  car, 
grumbling  as  the  poor  bird  fluttered  a 
little  uneasily,  "Be  still  wid  .you.  Dis 
yaller  mite  more  trouble  to  me  than  all  de 
children  I  ever  riz." 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  All  day  there  had 
fallen  a  cold  drizzling  rain,  and  now  the 
night  was  dark  and  chilly.  As  they  stood 
for  an  instant  upon  the  platform,  they  would 
not  have  known  just  what  to  do,  but  for  the 
approach  of  a  large  man,  holding  above  his 
head  a  lantern.  Recognizing  cousin  Madge 
as  the  mistress  of  the  little  party,  he  asked 
to  see  their  tickets,  examined  them,  took 
the  checks,  and  giving  her  his  arm,  led  the 
way  to  the  boat-side. 

"  Let  me  carry  the  umbrella,  Maum  Sarah," 
said  Mary;  "see,  my  hands  are  empty,  and 
yours  are  full. 
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"!N"ow  jis  git  along  wid  you,  chile;  I 
guess  I  toted  things  afore  you  war  born, 
and  whar  's  de  sense  in  gwine  trabelin  if  you 
don't  get  used  to  bein'  discomfortable.  But 
dis  ia  a  heathenish  road,  an'  I  wish  we  was 
dar." 

After  passing  the  cars  at  the  depot,  their 
route  lay  over  cinder  paths  and  across 
various  railroad  tracks,  while  the  flickering 
rays  from  the  swinging  lantern  only  made 
the  objects  near  them  darker  and  more 
mysterious-looking,  but  in  a  short  time  they 
reached  the  lake-side,  and  stepped  upon  the 
steerage  of  the  new  steamboat  Water-  Wolf. 
Mary,  who  was  now  wide  awake,  began  to 
look  around  her  with  the  keenest  curiosity. 
Her  eyes,  like  little  ferrets,  ran  into  every 
nook  of  the  curious  place,  and  in  one  min- 
ute she  had  decided  that  the  upper  deck, 
upon  which  she  stood,  had  no  other  use 
than  to  be  a  big  storehouse  for  the  baggage 
of  the  numerous  passengers.  Maum  Sarah, 
to  whom  a  steamboat  was  as  great  a  novelty 
as  to  Mary,  and  who  was  as  much  excited 
as  her  young  nursling,  had  arrived  at  the 
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same  opinion.  One  particular  idea  took 
possession  of  her  mind:  how  would  she  ever 
find  her  "red  chist,"  that  little  chest  into 
which  the  hoarded  finery  of  so  many  years 
had  heen  stored,  among  such  piles  and  piles 
of  trunks,  bags,  and  boxes,  but  she  was  told 
by  the  agent  to  follow  her  mistress,  and  he 
would  see  that  their  baggage  was  safely 
stored  as  soon  as  it  came.  Soon  up  a  wind- 
ing staircase,  and  they  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ladies'  cabin. 

"  Laws,  Miss  Madge,"  suddenly  said  Maum 
Sarah,  as  they  were  met  by  a  blaze  of  light. 
"Dey  is  bavin'  a  gran'  party  in  dis  yere 
parlor,  and  we's  jist  got  our  trabelin  frocks 
on."  So  instinctively  she  began  to  shake 
out  the  folds  of  cousin  Madge's  cloth  dress, 

O  7 

straightened  up  her  own  turban,  and  hastily 
taking  off  Mary's  cap,  began  with  her 
fingers  to  comb  out  the  long  curls  which 
had  become  tangled  together  in  that  weari- 
some ride.  Mary  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 
"  Maum  Sarah  !  folks  will  know  we  are 
just  from  the  country  if  you  don't  keep 
still  and  be  more  composed ;  mamma  said, 
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the  surest  sign  of  being  good  travellers,  was 
not  to  let  anything  disturb  us." 

"Yes,  chile;  but  I'm  proud  to  say  we  is 
from  the  country,  an'  no  trabellers  at  all, 
('cept  Miss  Madge,)  we's  jist  gwine  to  be,  so 
I  can't  act  no  lie  for  nuffin." 

Notwithstanding,  when  cousin  Madge 
bade  her  go  on,  she  suddenly  determined  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  her  companions  and 
self,  by  a  show  of  great  experience  and 
indifference.  So,  marching  ahead  into  the 
elegantly  furnished  apartment  especially 
appropriated  to  the  ladies,  deposited  all 
her  hand-burdens  upon  a  small,  red  velvet 
sofa  which  chanced  to  be  unoccupied,  and 
then  mounted  guard  over  them.  Between 
a  gilded  mirror  which  reached  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  and  a  marble  table,  stood  a  hand- 
some rosewood  piano,  at  which  a  lady  sat 
playing.  The  first  line  of  her  song,  "Joys 
that  we've  tasted,"  had  scarcely  left  her 
lips  and  reached  Maum  Sarah's  ear,  when 
she  was  heard  to  mutter  as  she  looked  at 
her: 

"Umph  !  sittin'  up  dar  lookin'  so  reposed. 
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Spect  you's  jist  done  tasted  a  good  supper 
on  hot  muffins,  briled  chicken,  and  good 
tea,  and  we  is  bin  trabelin  all  day,  and  jis 
libin  on  cold  vittals  like  we  was  poor  white 
folks." 

Cousin  Madge  looked  at  her  watch. 
"  This  is  travellers'  luck,  Maum  Sarah.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  think  about  anything  to  eat. 
Let  us  just  get  to  our  state-room,  and  in  a 
good  night's  sleep  forget  that  we  are  even 
hungry." 

As  she  spoke,  the  clerk  came  forward 
and  told  her  that  the  boat  was  so  much 
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crowded,  he  could  give  her  but  one  room, 
and  he  would  have  a  mattress  brought  upon 
which  her  maid  could  lie  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cabin.  While  this  conversation  was 
going  on,  Mary's  eyes  were  again  busy 
reconnoitring  all  the  objects  in  this  strange 
but  pleasant  room.  Seeing  between  every 
panel  on  either  side  of  the  cabin,  a  door, 
she  was  wondering  why  it  contained  so  many 
cupboards,  and  why  they  were  all  numbered, 
when  a  bright-looking  yellow  woman,  the 
stewardess,  appeared,  and  unlocking  the 
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one  marked  No.  10,  threw  it  open,  and 
revealed  to  Mary's  astonished  eyes,  what 
she  first  thought,  a  beautiful  little  play- 
house. Thoughts  of  the  dollies,  wax,  china, 
and  rag,  so  tenderly  nurtured,  so  carefully 
preserved  (even  though  forever  laid  by) 
at  home  in  the  garret,  filled  her  mind. 

"Oh,  Cousin  Madge,"  she  said,  "what 
a  splendid  place  in  which  to  have  a  doll's 
tea-party.  If  only  it  was  mine,  and  I  was 
again  a  wee,  wee  girl.  What  is  it  for?' 

"Our  bedroom,  dear,  to  which  we  will 
go  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  guess  your  eyes 
are  as  tired  being  open  as  are  mine."  What 
singular  ideas  took  possession  of  Mary's 
mind  as  she  now  for  the  first  time  saw 
the  clean  but  tiny  cot  into  which  she  was 
told  to  creep.  There  were  two  beds,  one 
several  feet  above  the  other,  each  made  on 
a  board  shelf  and  covered  with  a  snowy 
counterpane.  She  almost  fancied  herself 
another  Jinny- Jo,  in  all  save  the  gilded 
wires,  and  would,  like  the  innocent  Canary, 
have  gone  to  sleep  almost  as  thanklessly, 
but  for  Maum  Sarah's  reminder. 
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"Tears,  honey,  you  is  forgettin'  Jesus 
come  all  de  way  'long  wid  us;  He  ain't 
wildered  wid  all  dis  'fusion  and  fuss  as  yo*d 
does  be,  and  is  waitin'  on  you."  So,  like  a 
very  little  child,  down  went  Mary's  head 
into  her  old  nurse's  motherly  lap,  and  ask- 
ing God  to  take  care  of  her  loved  absent 
ones,  and  protect  them  during  their  wander- 
ings, she  was  soon  sleeping  as  dreamlessly 
as  in  her  own  soft  bed  at  home.  The 
promised  mattress  having  been  brought  for 
Maum  Sarah,  she  drew  it  across  the  door- 
way, and  without  undressing,  lay  down,  like 
a  faithful  dog  (as  she  said),  to  guard  her 
treasures,  and  after  many  twistings  and 
groanings,  soon  gave  snoring  evidence  that 
even  her  "chist"  was  forgotten.  Not  so, 
however,  Cousin  Madge.  Disturbed  by  the 
noise  overhead,  and  fancying  the  boat  was 
moving  roughly,  she  lay  awake  a  long  time, 
while  her  imagination  was  busy  at  work. 
At  length  all  sound  of  human  voices  was 
hushed,  nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the 
measured  tread  of  the  night-watch,  the 
slushing  of  the  wheels,  the  creaking  of  the 
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engine,  and  the  unusual  moaning  of  the 
wind.  After  a  while,  all  these  sounds  were 
blended  in  one  confused  murmur,  and  she 
too  slept.  It  was  four  hours  afterwards, 
when  she  was  awakened  by  a  loud  groan- 
ing which  proceeded  from  Maum  Sarah, 
followed  by  her  exclamation  in  tones  of 
piteous  distress.  "Oh,  Miss  Madge!  Git 
awake,  my  las'  hour  is  come  !  Dear  honey  ! 
I  knows  we  is  all  gwine  to  de  bottom  toged- 
der  !  What  will  ole  missus  say!  —  Oh!  if  I 
had  only  left'  my  chist  at  home  !  All  dem 
nice  clo'es  will  be  los'  an  ob  no  use  to 
nobody!  I  know'd  we'd  drown  all  long. 
We's  gwine  !  We's  gwine !  Oh !  whar's  my 
chile." 

Just  then  the  boat  gave  a  lurch  which 
sent  her  rolling  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cabin.  True,  they  were  in  a  storm,  which 
to  the  uninitiated,  like  our  little  party, 
seemed  terrible.  A  violent  heaving  from 
Maum  Sarah  at  once  explained  the  nature 
of  her  trouble,  and  as  Cousin  Madge  immedi- 
ately arose  to  give  her  assistance,  she  found 
that  the  rough  motion  of  the  boat  was 
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making  her  incapable  of  doing  it.  Mary, 
by  this  time,  had  awakened  in  terror  at  the 
unusual  sounds  around  her,  each  one  denot- 
ing the  great  distress  and  sickness  in  the 
occupants  of  the  neighboring  state-rooms. 

"  Dear  cousin,  what  is  the  matter,  and 
where  are  we?"  she  asked,  leaping  on  the 
floor,  and  rubbing  both  eyes  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Get  back,  darling,  and  lie  as  quiet  as  you 
can,"  said  Cousin  Madge,  from  the  floor 
upon  which  she  was  sitting,  "we  are  all 
sea-sick,  and  your  only  chance  for  keeping 
well,  is  in  keeping  still." 

"But  where  is  Maum  Sarah ?" 

"  Here !  here,  chile,  I's  mos'  gone.  "We'll 
nebber  see  Canada  wid  our  livin'  eyes.  Oh, 
if  only  we  hadn't  leff  de  cars,  dis  wouldn't 
bin.  I'm  awful,  awful  sick;"  then  she 
moaned  so  loud  and  really  was  so  sick,  that 
soon  Mary's  white  feet  were  pattering  over 
the  carpet  to  where  she  had  rolled,  and 
lifting  up  her  turbaned  head  into  her  lap, 
she  gave  a  world  of  comfort  by  heartily 
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pitying  the  spasms  of  sickness  she  was  so 
powerless  to  relieve. 

"  Bress  dem  little  hans,  how  soft  and 
cool  dey  feel,  litin'  on  my  poor  face  like 
grasshoppers.  Oh,  honey!  I  was jis  dream- 
in'  ob  de  barn-yard  at  home,  an'  ole  Brindle. 
'Feared  like  I  was  so  dry  for  a  drink  ob 
fresh  milk,  but  soon  as  I'd  tech  her  to  milk 
her,  she'd  kick  me  in  de  breast  awful,  an' 
den  I  got  awake  so  sick,  oh !  so  sick." 

A  laugh  from  Cousin  Madge,  who  had 
overheard  Maum  Sarah's  recital,  was  a  sign 
that  she  at  least  was  getting  better;  and 
Mary,  notwithstanding  her  resolution  to 
remain  with  her  nurse  until  she  no  longer 
needed  her,  escaped  with  no  worse  discom- 
fort than  a  night's  broken  rest.  The  storm 
having  spent  its  violence,  still  lasted  several 
hours,  and  by  the  time  it  had  altogether 
ceased  and  quiet  had  been  restored,  the 
lake-ride  had  ended,  and  the  boat  landed 
at  Detroit.  Then  followed  such  bustle  and 
confusion,  such  hurrying  to  and  fro  of 
many  passengers,  as  resembled  more  the 
flight  of  people  to  escape  a  sudden  earth- 
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quake,  than  anything  else  to  which  Mary's 
ignorance  of  travel  could  liken  it.  Maum 
Sarah,  who  seemed  to  think  her  arms  as 
strong  as  a  porter's  dray,  having  loaded 
herself  with  the  shawls,  umbrella,  basket, 
and  bird-cage,  would  have  carried  Mary  and 
Cousin  Madge  in  addition,  so  great  was  her 
desire  to  move  along  with  the  crowd ;  but 
her  mistress,  whose  calmness  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  as  others  grew  excited, 
bade  them  walk  to  a  lamp-post  a  few  yards 
across  the  wharf,  and  there  await  her 
until  she  saw  after  the  baggage.  They  had 
no  difficulty  in  obeying  the  order,  but  the 
spot  once  reached,  an  idea  took  sudden  pos- 
session of  Maum  Sarah,  and  she  exclaimed : 
"Honey!  I  ain't  had  one  sight  of  my 
chist  since  we  left  home.  Now  nobody  but 
me  '11  know  dat  dis  little  brass  piece  of 
tin  wid  35  on  it,  wat  dat  agentman  gib 
me,  means  my  red  chist.  You  take  dis," 
handing  her  the  bird-cage,  "  and  stan'  jist 
as  still  as  ef  you  grow'd  dar,  and  I'll  be 
back  in  a  twinkly."  So  poor  Mary  suddenly 
found  herself  alone.  She  had  no  time  how- 
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ever  in  which  to  realize  it ;  for  in  another 
instant,  one  of  at  least  fifty  hackmen  who 
were  standing  around  as  thick  as  a  flock  of 
blackbirds,  and  shouting  to  the  passers-by, 
"Biddle  House !  Exchange !  Marshall  House! 
and  a  half  dozen  others,  came  toward  her, 
and  flourishing  his  whip  in  her  face,  said 
rapidly  and  earnestly,  "  Step  into  this  hack, 
Miss  !  Step  in,  if  you  please  1  I  brought  it 
for  you.  The  crowd  will  run  over  you,  and 
I'll  take  you  straight  to  the  hotel." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  you  are  very  kind,"  she 
replied,  most  politely,  believing  in  her 
simplicity  that  this  convenience  had  been 
specially  designed  for  her  by  somebody, 
and  almost  before  she  had  done  speaking 
he  had  lifted  her  into  a  'low  handsome  car- 
riage, and  closed  the  door  upon  her.  This 
was  a  cunning  device  of  the  hackman,  for 
he  knew  her  protectors  would  soon  join  her, 
and  he  would  thus  secure  a  full  load. 
Directly  Maum  Sarah  returned,  and  missing 
her  charge,  at  once  realized  her  thoughtless- 
ness. Rushing  through  the  crowd,  she 
cried  out  frantically,  "Who  done  seed  her? 
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Whar  be  she   done  and  gone.     Oh,  Miss 
Madge,  I  is  los'  her." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  she  is  in  that  cab,"  said 
Cousin  Madge,  who,  never  getting  bewil- 
dered, had  seen  and  recognized  the  little 
hand  beckoning  to  her  from  out  the  not 
distant  window,  as  soon  as  she  approached 
the  appointed  place ;  and  forgetting,  in  her 
desire  to  escape  the  crowd  which  Maum 
Sarah's  lamentations  had  collected,  to  re- 
prove the  driver  for  his  presumption,  entered 
the  carriage  and  was  soon  driven  to  the 
Biddle  House.  It  was  yet  scarcely  daylight, 
and  a  cool  October  morning.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  hotel  all  seemed  asleep,  for, 
except  a  few  night  clerks  and  porters,  no 
signs  of  busy  life  were  visible;  so  taking 
rooms,  they  prepared  at  once  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  during 
the  night,  and  which,  owing  to  their  recent 
sickness,  they  so  much  needed. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ADVENTURE    NUMBER    ONE. 


YOUR  handkerchief,  madam,  which  you 
dropped/' 

The  lady  was  elegantly  dressed,  and  about 
preceding  cousin  Madge  and  Mary  into  the 
dining-room,  when  the  latter  spoke  to  her. 
Turning  quickly,  she  met  Cousin  Madge 
face  to  face.  There  was  a  mutual  start  of 
surprise,  a  look  of  wonder ;  then  smile  an- 
swered smile,  and  hands  met  in  a  fervent 
clasp,  as  the  exclamations,  " Madge ! "  "Miss 
Dora!  "  established  their  recognition. 

"And  this  young  lady?'  asked  the 
stranger,  as  they  took  seats  at  the  same 
table. 

"Is  my  little  cousin,  companion,  and 
friend,  Mary  Harding,"  replied  Cousin 
Madge,  "  who  is  burning  with  curiosity  to 
know,  first,  who  you  are,  and  next,  how  I 
found  it  out." 

•     (22) 
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"  Then  let  me  introduce  myself,  while 
John  is  getting  our  cakes  and  coffee. 
More  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  Miss  Mary,  I 
was  employed  as  teacher  of  music  in  a 
Female  Seminary,  on  Merryland  Tract,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  One  of  my  earliest 
pupils,  and  soon  my  favorite  one,  was  a 
brown-eyed,  sunny-tempered,  honest-heart- 
ed young  girl  called  Madge,  whom  I  soon 
learned  to  love  like  I  did  the  little  sister 
who  lived  at  my  home  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. After  a  while  she  left  the  school :  so 
did  I.  Then  for  years  I  never  heard  of  her. 
Quite  a  long  time  afterward,  a  good  man 
named  Captain  Nlelson  came  to  me,  and 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  did  so.  And 
now  while  his  steam  packet  plies  up  and 
down  the  Detroit  River,  I  stay  at  this  hotel, 
so  as  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  him.  And 
now,  too,  the  same  Madge,  only  a  little 
older,  is  breakfasting  with  me,  away  up 
here  in  Michigan.  It  all  seems  like  a 
dream." 

And  so  it  did  to  Cousin  Madge ;  a  dream 
so   beautiful,    she   deplored  the    necessity 
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which  was  going  to  end  it;  but  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  She  had  business  which 
compelled  her  to  go  miles  up  the  river 
north  of  Detroit,  and  thinking  Mary  needed 
rest,  desired  to  leave  her  under  Mrs.  Niel- 
son's  care  until  her  return,  which  might 
not  be  for  two  days. 

Mrs.  Melson  was  delighted  with  the  plan. 
There  was  something  about  Mary  which 
reminded  her  greatly  of  the  school-girl 
Madge  of  long  ago :  so,  placing  her  old 
friend  under  the  care  of  some  acquaintances 
who  were  going  the  same  route  in  search 
of  pleasure,  she  wished  her  a  speedy  return, 
and  applied  herself  to  finding  out  all  she 
could  of  the  character  of  her  young  charge. 

"Do  you  like  to  be  catechized,  Mary?" 
she  asked,  when  they  were  seated  in  her 
beautiful  room,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in 
it  as  brightly  as  though  there  were  no  such 
things  as  clouds. 

"  N"o,  ma'am ;  not,  if  you  mean  to  begin 
by  asking  me  the  question,  <  Rehearse  the 
articles  of  your  belief.' 

Mrs.  Nielson  laughed.     "Oh,   that   be- 
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longs  to  your  church  duties.  Mine  shall 
be  questions  about  every-day  thiflgs.  I 
want  to  know  all  about  yourself,  and  am 
going  to  prove  as  inquisitive  as  a  magpie." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am.     I  '11  answer  you." 

"  Where  is  your  home  ? ' 

"  In  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 


vania." 


"  Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  ?  ' 

"  Two  brothers,  ma'am :  a  darling  mite 
of  one  named  Charlie,  and  my  big  brother 
Tom,  just  fourteen  years  old.  I  am  two 
years  younger." 

"What  kind  of  a  boy  is  Tom?  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  boys." 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  ma'am.  He  is  just 
like  himself,  and  no  one  else." 

"  Yes,  I  understand :  a  grave,  sober  fel- 
low, who  does  not  like  to  play,  thinks  his 
sister  a  nuisance,  never  moves  out  of  a  slow 
walk,  and  always  goes  by  himself  when  he 
has  anything  good  to  eat."  * 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Nielson !  That  a  picture  of 
our  Tom?  Never.  He  would  share  the 

last  bit  he  had  with  anybody,  even  a  dog, 
3 
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if  it  looked  hungry.  As  to  being  grave 
and  sober,  why  he  even  laughs  loud  in  his 
sleep;  and  mamma  says  she  believes  he 
would  get  sick,  if  he  had  to  be  quiet  a 
whole  day.  Then,  as  to  play,  he  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  skaters  and  base- 

% 

bailers  in  our  ring ;  and  he  is  always  mak- 
ing up  some  new  fun." 

"  Oh !  that  is  the  style  of  boy  I  like,  in 
part ;  but  perhaps  if  he  is  so  fond  of  fun, 
he  does  not  care  to  study  or  work.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  i  That  all  work  and  no  play, 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ' ;  but  I  think  all 
play  and  no  work  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  Jack.  Don't  you  ? ' 

"Yes,  ma'am,  maybe.  But  our  Tom 
does  study,  just  like  he  does  everything 
else,  with  all  his  might.  He  knows  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  do ;  yet,  as  I  told  you  just 
now,  he  is  only  two  years  older.  He  most 
always  helps  Clinton  with  his  arithmetic, 
and  he  can  write  the  nicest  poetry  you  ever 
read." 

"Writes  poetry  too;  that  is  marvellous  in 
a  boy  of  his  age.  Maybe  he  is  a  genius. 
Can  you  give  me  a  specimen  of  his  style." 
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Mary  did  not  know  exactly  whether 
Mrs.  Nielson  was  making  fun  of  her  pre- 
cious brother  or  not ;  however,  she  replied 
honestly. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  of  course  he  does  not  write 
that  kind  which  we  read  of  in  books,  that 
makes  people  cry,  like  the  May  Queen  for 
instance,  or  Biugen  on  the  Rhine,  but  just 
such  little  things  which  make  us  at  home 

o 

laugh.  The  last  piece  I  remember  he 
wrote  upon  his  slate  one  morning  when 
Charlie  made  so  much  noise  lie  couldn't  do 
his  sums.  It  was  headed,  '  See  my  New 
Boots,'  and  said, 

*  Stamp  !  stamp  !  stamp ! 
Toot!  toot!  toot! 
As  the  little  man  appears, 
With  a  boot  upon  each  foot. 

Then  its  boom !  boom  !  boom  ! 
Rattle  !  rattle  !  rattle  ! 
As  between  his  hands  and  blocks, 
There  ensues  a  furious  battle. 

Meanwhile  in  the  corner 
Is  sitting  stupid  Tom, 
Plodding!  plodding!  plodding! 
To  do  a  simple  sum. 
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His  slate  is  almost  covered 
With  problems  long  and  trim, 
When,  slam  !  bang  !  up  comes  Charlie, 
And  rubs  them  very  dim. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  wants  a  picter, 
P'ease  make  me  one  wight  quick ; 
I  wants  a  barney -cobbler 
So  bad  I'm  almost  sick." 

He  won't  take  a  denial, 
But  looks  so  sweet  withal, 
Tom  has  to  draw  the  turkey  — 
Feathers,  comb,  and  all. 

The  boots  then  fall  to  dancing, 
The  hands  begin  to  clap, 
And  as  the  slate  slides  off  his  knee, 
The  boy  slides  on  his  lap. 

When  Tom  goes  to  his  lessons, 
Of  fractions  he  '11  know  naught, 
But  Charlie  has  had  pleasures 
No  money  could  have  bought. 

MORAL. 

Men  might  perchance  be  happy, 
Without  Arithmetics; 
But  earth  would  be  a  desert, 
Were  there  no  Toms  or  Dicks.'  " 

"  Capital !  capital !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kiel- 
son,  with  glistening  eyes.     "  He  is  just  the 
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kind  of  a  Tom  I  like,  and  you  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  him.  What  a  fortunate 
fellow,  in  having  such  an  appreciative  little 
sister  !  But  who  is  Clinton  ? ' 

"Clinton  Wood?  Why  he  is  Grandma 
Wood's  grandson.  They  came  to  Harris- 
burg  two  years  ago,  as  refugees  from  their 
home  in  Georgia,  and  now  that  the  war 
seems  so  nearly  over,  are  going  back  again. 
They  lived  next  door  to  us,  and  we  just  love 
them  as  if  they  were  our  own  people.  Clint 
and  Tom  are  almost  brothers,  and  when  he 
and  grandma  start  for  home  in  two  weeks, 
Tom  is  going  with  them  as  far  as  he  can, 
on  his  way  to  New  Orleans." 

"  New  Orleans  ! '  echoed  Mrs.  Nielson, 
in  astonishment,  —  "  down  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  United  States?  What  does  that 
mean  ? " 

"  Oh,  we  all  hope  to  meet  there  in  Decem- 
ber. You  see,  Cousin  Madge  has  a  brother, 
Dick,  who  has  been  living  there  since  before 
the  war.  He  has  been  writing  to  her,  over 
and  over,  to  come  down  and  spend  a  winter 

with  him,  promising  that  the  novelties  she 
3* 
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would  see  there,  would  repay  her  for  the 
length  of  the  journey.     She  has  not  seen 
him  for  years,  and  decided  to  go,  if  papa 
and  mamma  would  permit  Tom  and  me  to 
go  along.    She  has  been  to  Louisville,  in 
Kentucky,  once,  and  is  a  fearless  traveller.   I 
became  almost  crazy  when  she  first  proposed 
it,  for  you  see,  Mrs.  Kielson,  we  love  her  just 
as  much  as  we  know  how  to,  and  then  we 
thought  it  would  be  such  a  grand  thing  to 
go  away  down  South  and  see  that'  queer 
city  about  which   Cousin  Dick   writes  so 
much.     So  papa  and  mamma  thought  and 
talked  the   matter  over,  oh,  hundreds   of 
times,  I  guess,  — and  at  length  decided,  that 
as  this  was  such  a  fine  opportunity  for  us 
to  learn  something  of  the  geography  of  the 
South  with  our  eyes,  and  that  we  couldn't 
too  soon  become  self-reliant,  (yes,  that's  the 
word  papa  used,)  we  might  go.     Just  then, 
news  came  to  grandma  that  she  could  come 
back  to  her  plantation,  (everything  seemed 
to  happen  at  once,  you  see ;)  so  they  all  made 
it  out  that  Tom  should  go  with  them  by 
way  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  we  would 
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take  a  half  land   route.     I  guess  we  will 
reach  New  Orleans  first." 

"  But  what  brings  you  so  far  out  of  your 
way  as  this,  my  dear  ?  I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  Sure  enough,  Mrs.  Nielson,  I'll  tell  you 
that  part.  Cousin  Dick  wrote  that  he  had 
some  important  business  with  a  gentleman 
who  lived  in  Canada,  a  few  miles  up  the 
river  from  Detroit,  and  that  it  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  managed  in  person  and  not 
by  letter.  He  begged  Cousin  Madge  to  do 
it  for  him.  She  is  just  such  a  lady  to  do 
anything  she  can,  if  it  is  right  to  do  it;  so 
she  consented,  and  then  determined  she 
would  make  a  brief  visit  to  an  old  school- 
friend  who  lives  in  Illinois,  before  we 
sailed  for  Louisiana.  Will  not  that  be 
nice  ?  for  then  I  can  see  a  little  something 
of  the  North  too,  and  I  know  I  will  like 
such  a  way  of  getting  information,  better 
than  studying  it  out  in  school  all  winter. 
Then  Maum  Sarah  insisted  that  she  must 
come  along  to  take  care  of  us,  as  she  has 
been  doing  all  her  life.  Papa  said,  <  Very 
well,'  and  seemed  much  satisfied.  We  left 
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home   on   Wednesday  morning,  got   here 
this  morning,  and  now  that  is  all  about  us." 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you,  Mary.  You 
have  told  your  story  admirably.  But  just 
one  thing  yet.  Who  is  Maum  Sarah? 
Have  I  seen  her?' 

"No,  ma'am,"  Mary  answered,  the  dim- 
ples on  her  cheeks  getting  deeper  as  the 
smile  on  her  red  lips  grew  wider.  "  Maum 
Sarah  is  a  black  woman  who  lived  with 
my  mother  long  before  we  children  were 
born,  and  ever  since,  until  three  years  ago, 
when  she  went  back  to  my  mother's  old 
home,  to  be  with  Cousin  Madge  in  Mary- 
land. She  has  never  had  any  children, 
and  I  believe  loves  us,  and  Cousin  Madge 
too,  just  the  same  as  if  she  was  our  mother. 
She  is  a  very,  very  faithful  friend,  but  some- 
times  our  sides  just  ache  with  laughing  at 
her  queer  ways." 

"  Can  she  read  and  write  ?  and  was  she  a 
.slave?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  she  was  a  slave  until  she 
was  sixteen  years  old.  Then  my  grandpa, 
in  Maryland,  set  her  free,  but  she  never  left 
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the  family,  and  now  mamma  says  she  is  as 
mucfy  one  of  it  as  either  of  us.  She  can- 
not read  or  write,  because,  she  says,  *  book 
larnin'  makes  some  folkses  fools,'  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  be  one  of  that  kind ;  but 
papa  says  her  mind  is  very  intelligent :  she 
thinks  for  herself,  and  is  always  making 
me  read  her  something  out  of  either  books 
or  newspapers." 

Just  then  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door, 
and  the  object  of  their  conversation  stepped 
in,  dropping  a  low  curtsy  to  Mrs.  ISTielson 
as  she  entered.  Her  striped  turban  was 
replaced  by  one  yellow  as  a  sunflower,  and 
her  apron  of  snowy  whiteness  reached  to 
the  very  hem  of  her  brown  dress. 

"  Scuse  me,  ma'am,  please,  for  comin'  in 
so  peart- like;  but  I  jist  tho't  my  chile  was 
gittin'  mortified,  sittin'  so  long,  an'  I  'd  take 
her  roun7  some  to  see  de  sights.  You  know, 
ma'am,  we  is  trabelin',  and  I'm  'sponsible 
for  de  young  ladies." 

«• 

'Certainly,  Maum  Sarah;  and  I  think 
them  fortunate  in  having  so  watchful  a 
friend,"  said  Mrs.  Nielson,  who,  although 

c 
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somewhat  amused  at  her  singular  dialect 
and  misapplication  of  words,  yet  felt  for 
her  that  respect  which  real  goodness  ever 
wins,  whether  the  possessor  wears  the  satin 
rohe  of  a  queen  or  the  linsey-woolsey  of  a 
poor  black  woman.  She  was  unable  to 
escort  them,  but  directing  them  by  the 
straightest  route  to  the  river's  shore,  they 
boldly  started  out  upon  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion. Maum  Sarah,  having  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  first  night's  experience 
upon  water,  was  full  of  her  accustomed 
energy;  and  Mary  —  why  she  was  always 
as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  ten  times  as  bright. 
Down  abroad  street  called  Jefferson  Avenue, 
walled  up  by  stately  buildings,  and  lined 
with  tall  maple-trees  now  robed  in  all  their 
autumnal  gorgeousness,  and  they  were  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Detroit  River,  at 
this  point  half  a  mile  wide,  and  dotted  with 
beautiful  islands.  Several  large  steam 
packets  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  directly 
across,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
was  a  small  town,  between  which  and  De- 
troit there  was  constant  communication  by 
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means  of  ferry-boats,  which  were  crossing 
and  recrossing  every  five  minutes. 

"  What  town  dat,  sir  ?  "  said  Maum  Sarah 
to  a  colored  drayman  who  was  standing  near, 
cracking  his  long  whip. 

"  That  is  old  Windsor,  in  Canada." 

"  Dear  honey !  does  you  hear  dat.  Old 
Canady,  wat  I 's  wanted  to  see  eber  sence 
I's  been  alibe,"  said  Maum  Sarah,  her  face 
lighting  up  with  a  grand  idea. 

"  No,  he  said  '  old  Windsor.'  I  guess  it  is 
named  after  Windsor  Castle,  where  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  generally 
live,"  said  Mary,  looking  over  at  it  with  an 
affection  born  of  the  sudden  memory  of 
home  and  the  little  village  of  Bridgeport 
just  across  her  own  dear  Susquehanna, 
which  the  present  scene  so  much  resem- 
bled; but  Maum  Sarah's  thoughts  were 
running  through  a  different  channel,  as  her 
next  sentence  proved. 

"  Pshaw,  honey  !  I  no  care  about  kings 
an'  all  dem.  I  jis'  wants  to  see  ole  Canady, 
which  used  to  be  de  refuge  place  for  all  de 
poor  slaves  down  Souf  wen  dey  wanted  to 
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be  free.  Unkle  Jupiter  lib'd  dar  once  ele- 
ben  years,  and  it  mus'  be  a  blessid  place. 
Now,  let 's  jis'  cross  ober,  look  roun'  a  leetle, 
and  den  come  back.  You  know  we's  a 
trabelin'  anyhow." 

"  But  do  you  think  Cousin  Madge  would 
like  to  have  us  go  over  there  alone?"  asked 
Mary,  in  some  doubt. 

"  Why,  chile,  don't  you  spec'  we  'd  want 
to  pass  ober  Jordan  ef  we  was  standin'  on 
its  banks,  an'  Canaan  was  jist  in  view? 
Now  Canady  has  bin  de  black  man's  Canaan 
for  so  long,  'deed  an'  I  mus'  git  dar." 

Mary  was  convinced,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  had  landed  upon,  to  Maum  Sarah, 
the  sacred  soil  of  Canada.  Windsor  proved 
a  little,  old,  quiet  town,  writh  ivy  climbing 
up  the  sides  of  the  houses,  and  patches  of 
rnoss  clinging  here  and  there  to  roofs  grown 
gray  with  age.  Finding  nothing  in  it  to 
interest  them,  they  wandered  idly  along 
the  deserted  shore,  and  seeing  a  small 
empty  canoe  lying  just  at  the  water's  edge, 
stepped  in  it  to  rest.  Mary  was  seated,  aa 
Maum  Sarah  j  umped  in.  Her  great  weight, 
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added  to  the  shove  she  gave  the  canoe  as 
she  got  aboard,  broke  its  rope-fastening, 
and  before  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  accident,  they  were  floating  down  the 
river. 

"  Oh,  honey  ! '  exclaimed  Maum  Sarah, 
her  face  distorted  with  alarm,  "  don't  git 
skeered,  don't  git  skeered !  "We's  gwine 
so  easy  like,  an'  I  spec'  de  good  Lord  will 
delibber  us,  his  chilluns,  somehow,"  But 
notwithstanding  her  advice,  she  exhibited 
by  far  the  most  fright  of  the  two.  Mary 
had  been  too  often  rowed  up  and  down  the 
calm,  clear  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  to 
feel  any  real  fear  as  yet.  She  looked  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe  for  the  oars,  or  a  long 
pole,  thinking  to  steer  it  ashore  herself,  but 
there  was  none  to  be  found. 

"  Sit  still,  Maum  Sarah,  or  you'll  upset 
us,"  said  Mary,  as  they  floated  gently  on, 
her  presence  of  mind  soon  coming  to  her 
aid.  "  There  '11  be  some  person  along  the 
shore  soon,  and  we  '11  shout  for  help." 

"Yes,  chile!  but  sposin'  no  one  comes, 
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an'  we  sail  on,  on,  jist  like  de  babes  in  de 
woods  ;  wat  den  ?  ' 

"  There  comes  a  skiff  now !  "  eagerly  ex- 
claimed Mary,  as  a  small  one,  containing 
two  men,  shot  out  from  behind  a  small, 
densely  wooded  island  midway  in  the  river. 
They  strained  their  eyes  to  examine  them. 
One  was  standing.  His  dress  consisted  of 
a  yellow  calico  shirt,  white  trousers,  with 
a  red  stripe  down  the  sides,  no  shoes,  and 
his  black  hair  floating  over  his  shoulders. 
A  fish-basket  was  hanging  down  his  back, 
supported  by  a  broad,  red  band  of  flannel 
tied  around  his  forehead.  His  companion, 
who  was  rowing,  was  similarly  dressed,  only 
he  wore  upon  his  head  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat. 

"Don't  let's  call  yit,  honey,  dey  looks  so 
quare.  "Wat  sort  o'  humans  you  tink  'em  ? ' 

"  They  must  be  half-breeds,  or  Indians, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  Cousin  Madge  often 
say  there  were  large  numbers  about  here. 
They  are  Canadians  almost,  and  I  expect 
have  fish  to  .  sell.  Had  I  not  better  call 
them  to  help  us,  Maum  Sarah  ?" 
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"Injuns!  Injuns!  savages!  dat  kills  white 
folks  an'  den  roasts  'em  alibe?  Oh  my 
precious  chile,  we'll  be  tomahocked  now, 
sure!"  and  with  eyes  big  and  round  with 
terror,  she  would  have  jumped  into  the 

water,  but  for  Marv. 
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"Now,  Maum  Sarah,  be  still!  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  Is  not  God  watching 
over  the  whole  world,  and  cannot  he  take 
good  care  of  us,  if  we  ask  him  ?' 

"Yes,  dear  chile;  but  we  ain't  in  the 
real  worl'  now,  we's  only  in  Canady,  don' 
you  know  ? ' 

But  while  they  were  talking,  the  half- 
breeds  were  rapidly  approaching  the  drift- 
ing canoe,  which,  as  accident  happened, 
belonged  to  the  one  who  was  standing  up. 
Recognizing  it,  and  thinking  the  two  wo- 
men were  running  away  with  it,  he  shouted 
in  broken  English, — 

"Boat!  boat!  ugh!  you  steal  my  boat! 
Bring  him  back  to  me  !"  Slipping  the 
strap  from  off  his  forehead,  and  putting  his 
basket  of  fish  down,  he  jumped  into  the 
river,  and  swam  towards  them.  Maum 
Sarah  screamed  with  terror  indescribable. 
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Thinking  their  last  hour  was  indeed  come, 
she  caught  Alary  in  her  arms,  almost  smother- 
ing her,  but  her  true  love  for  the  child  had 
overpowered  her  fear. 

"Dey  rnus'  kill  me  fust,  'fore  dey  strikes 
you,  honey." 

"Oh  !  oh  !  I  can't  breathe,  Maum  Sarah. 
Let  me  go.  They  can't  kill  us.  we  are  too 
near  land.  Let  us  jump  out  too  and  swim." 

"No,  honey,  we'd  drown  sure."  But 
before  they  could  move,  even  had  they  made 
the  effort,  the  Indian,  who  was  now  wading, 
had  reached  them,  caught  the  boat,  and, 
without  a  word,  pulled  it  to  the  shore. 
which  was  really  but  a  few  feet  off.  Seeing 
around  Maum  Sarah's  neck  a  string  of  blue 
and  yellow  beads,  her  most  cherished  and 
valuable  ornaments,  he  seized  them,  say- 


"  You  steal  my  boat;  me  have  all  these. 
Take  off,  take  off." 

But  finding  she  was  yet  alive,  and  loving 
her  beads  next  to  Mary,  she  began  to 
explain,  in  her  most  polite  manner. 

"Mr.  Injun!  dear,  kind  Mr.  Injun  !  wu  is 
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no  rogues.  De  boat  jis'  went  off  hisself. 
Please,  sir,  leff  us  go  home.  Dis  is  Miss 
Mary  Hardin',  Mr.  Injun." 

"  Yes,  do  .let  us  go  back,  sir,  and  I  will 
get  you  some  money,"  plead  Mary. 

"  Me  have  these !  me  likes  'em,"  said  the 
Indian,  enjoying  Maum  Sarah's  awful  fear  ; 
and  seeing  her  still  disposed  to  resist,  he 
drew  from  under  his  blouse  a  huge  fish- 
knife  and  brandished  it  over  his  head. 
Death  beinff  now  so  near,  she  tore  the  beads 

o 

from  her  neck,  and  seizing  Mary's  hand, 
rushed  frantically  to  the  ferry  landing,  de- 
claring, as  she  bid  adieu  to  the  inhospitable 
shore,  that  she  would  rather  be  ten  times 
over  a  slave  than,  free,  to  live  among  those 
Canada  Indians. 

"I  guess  we  will  go  straight  back  to  the 
hotel,"  said  Mary,  as  they  landed  again  in 
the  city  of  Detroit ;  "  we  will  not  go  out 
again  until  Cousin  Madge  returns." 

"  Yes,  honey.  I 's  seen  enuff  ob  curosities 
—  Injun  kine,  I  mean — to  las'  me  forebber. 
Dar  is  no  place  like  home.  Oh,  chile  !  ef  I 
only  had  dem  beads  agin." 

4* 


CHAPTER  III. 

COUSIN     MADGE     IN     CANADA. 

THE  following  Monday  evening,  Cousin 
Madge  having  returned  an  hour  pre- 
vious, as  they  were  settled  for  an  uninter- 
rupted conversation,  and  while  Maura  Sa- 
rah, as  was  her  custom,  comhed  the  heavy 
strands  of  Cousin  Madge's  golden-brown 
hair,  Mary  proposed  that  they  should  "com- 
pare notes." 

"  Oh  !  how  often  I  thought  of  you,  pet,'* 
said  Cousin  Madge,  "  and  pitied  the  dull 
time  you  would  necessarily  have  until  I 
returned ;  hut  you  needed  rest,  and  now 

•/ 

after  spending  to-morrow  in  a  walk  around 
Detroit,  we'll  be  ready  for  a  fresh  start." 

"  Oh,  cousin,  you  little  thought  what  an 
exciting  time  we  were  having  wrhen  you 
supposed  we  were  only  resting,"  said  Mary, 
with  an  arch  laugh.  "  Now  that  it  is  over, 
we  can  afford  to  make  merry  about  it ;  but 

(42) 
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I  think  that  going  to  Canada,  getting  afloat 
on  a  river  without  pole  or  paddle,  being 
attacked  by  Indians,  and  having  to  fly  for 
one's  life,  is  quite  adventure  enough  for  the 
beginning  of  one's  travels." 

Cousin  Madge  gave  her  head  such  a 
sudden  jerk  at  this  piece  of  intelligence,  as 
she  wheeled  around  to  get  a  full  view  of 
Mary's  face,  that  Maum  Sarah's  pyramid  of 
pufts  was  entirely  spoiled. 

"  Oh,  honey  !  do  keep  still  wid  you,  even 
if  you  is  'stonished  mos'  out  of  your  sensis. 
'Deed,  an'  it's  true,  ebery  word;  an'  if 
it  hadn't  ben  for  dat  chile's  courage,  I'm 
free  to  'fess  I'd  fainted,  —  she's  as  brave  as 
Tom — bress  him  ! ' 

Mary,  who  thought  herself  undeserving 
of  such  praise,  now  undertook  to  relate  the 
whole  story,  which  she  did  in  such  a  few 
words,  and  in  such  a  merry  way,  that  even 
Maum  Sarah  was  convinced  it  was  not  so 
bad  as  it  had  seemed  at  first,  and  almost 
forgave  the  Indian  his  theft  of  her  beads, 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  their 
beauty  which  attracted  him.  "But  we  saw 
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nothing  of  Canada,"  said  Mary,  "  and  for 
that  I  pitied  Maum  Sarah  the  most." 

"And  for  that  you  shall  hear  all  that  I 
saw  of  it  in  my  little  trip,"  said  Cousin 
Madffe.  "  The  steamboat  we  sailed  in  was 

o 

called  The  Morning  Star.  It  was  beautifully 
furnished,  and  I  just  felt  as  if  I  was  floating 
on  the  water  in  somebody's  elegant  parlor. 
The  Detroit  River  was  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide,  bounded  on  the  'one  side  by 
Michigan,  on  the  other  by  Canada  West. 
The  scenery  upon  its  borders  was  not  like 
that  of  our  own  beautiful  Susquehanna  nor 
Potomac.  I  saw  no  blue  mountains  in  the 
distance,  nor  high  hills  sloping  down  to- 
wards the  water,  nor  forests  of  gold  and 
purple  trees  fringing  the  banks,  like  we 
have  at  home ;  instead,  all  of  the  land  vis- 
ible on  either  side  of  us  was  flat  and  bar- 
ren. From  twenty  to  fifty  feet  from  the 
shore,  all  was  marsh,  from  which  grew  tall 
reeds  resembling  can  eb  rake.  Occasionally 
I  would  see  long-legged,  long-necked,  ash- 
colored  cranes,  fishing  for  their  dinners ; 
and  wild  ducks  flying  in  squads  of  a  dozen 
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or  more,  and  lighting  wherever  their  food 
seemed  most  abundant.  One  old  mother- 
duck  had  a  whole  family  of  little  ones. 
They  seemed  so  tame,  and  came  so  near, 
that  I  could  distinctly  see  through  the'clear 
water  their  small  yellow  feet-paddles.  I 
began  to  realize  I  was  far  from  home,  by 
occasionally  seeing  a  lonely  Indian  hut,  and 
once  we  passed  an  Indian  village  named 
Yadakeet,  and  stopped  to  deliver  some 
freight  to  a  white  man  who  keeps  store 
there.  The  village  looked  very  desolate. 
It  was  built  in  a  half-circle.  The  houses 
were  made  of  boards  built  one  story  high, 
and  in  shape  resembling  somewhat  the 
wigwams  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  far- 
off  forest.  The  floor  was  as  firmly  baked 
as  that  of  an  oven,  and  not  a  shrub  or  green 
tree  visible,  to  brighten  up  and  make  the 
huts  look  cheerful.  Some  squaws,  with 
their  papooses  strapped  upon  their  backs, 
were  washing;  clothes  in  the  river;  one  was 

O  ' 

bailing  water  out  of  a  boat,  while  her  lazy 
husband  sat  near  smoking  a  pipe,  and  no 
doubt  enjoying  to  see  how  hard  she 
worked." 
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"  Oh,  Maum  Sarah  !  you  are  a  rough  hair- 
dresser," said  Cousin  Madge,  as  a  sudden 
pull  made  her  abruptly  stop  in  her  nar- 
rative. 

«  Qh,  honey  !  did  I  hurt  you  ?  'Deed  I 
didn't  mean  to;  but  wat  you  said  'cited 
me.  Did  anybody  eber  hear  de  like  oh  dat 
Injun  man  !  I  wish  I  had  him  down  in  ole 
Mer'land  a  wile.  De  way  I'd  cure  him  ob 
his  lazy  ways,  a-makin'  him  tote  water  and 
chop  wood,  would  be  fun.  Dat  all  comes 
from  riot  bein'  Christinized." 

"  Certainly,  Maum  Sarah,  if  these  poor 
half-breeds  were  educated  and  taught  to 
love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  they  would 
soon  love  their  wives  as  themselves.  The 
first  sin  that  Christianity  drives  out  of  the 
heart  it  enters,  is  selfishness;  the  first  rule 
it  writes  upon  it,  is,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you.'  But  to  go 
on  with  my  travels.  In  a  short  time  we 
had  entered  Lake  St.  Clair,  one  of  the 
calmest  and  most  beautiful  little  lakes  in 
America.  It  is  thirty  miles  long,  in  some 
places  twelve,  in  others  "twenty-four  miles 
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broad.  It  is  a  basin  in  which  the  Thames, 
Clinton,  Great  Bear  Creek,  and  other  small 
rivers  empty  their  waters;  then,  united, 
they  flow  on  into  the  Detroit  River,  and 
through  it  into  Lake  Erie,  up  which,  you 
know,  we  sailed  that  night  in  coming  here. 
As  we  steamed  along  through  the  lake's 
middle  channel,  we  came  near  the  light- 
house, the  first  one  I  ever  saw.  Now  light- 
houses generally  are  built  upon  rocks,  or 
points  of  land,  or  islands,  but  this  one  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  wide  lake,  afar  off  from 
either  island  or  rock.  Its  foundation  was 
massive  logs,  planted  upright  in  the  lake's 
bed,  upon  which  was  built  a  frame  dwelling- 
house  two  stories  high.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  balcony.  A  narrow  foot-bridge,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  shot  out 
from  its  one  side  and  connected  it  with  the 
tall  tower  from  whose  top  a  brilliant  light 
shone  through  the  entire  night  like  a  star. 

O  D 

The  tower  was  encircled  midway  by  a  bal- 
cony, on  which  stood  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog,  large  and  black  as  Tom's  Bruno ;  and 
near  him  was  a  little  girl  your  size,  Mary, 
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who  waved  her  handkerchief  as  we  ap- 
proached. Outside  the  windows  of  the 
dwelling-house  hung  a  cage  in  which  a 
mocking-bird  changed  its  song  half  a  dozen 
times  in  half  as  many  minutes,  and  from 
various  windows  hung  wire  baskets,  with 
green  vines  trailing  around  and  hanging 
from  them,  a  sign  that  some  one  within 
that  water-bound  house  loved  the  beautiful. 
As  our  steamer  passed,  the  lighthouse-man 
rowed  towards  it  in  a  small  boat,  and  throw- 
ing into  it  a  string  of  fine  fish,  in  exchange 
for  some  newspapers  and  groceries,  we 
passed  on.  Stopping  at  several  small  ports 
to  distribute  freight,  we  finally  landed  some 
of  our  crew,  myself  among  them,  at  Moore- 
town,  in  Canada,  the  place  where  I  hoped 
to  find  the  gentleman  for  whom  I  was  in 
search.  Passing  through  an  avenue  of 
wood,  cut -and  piled  up  in  cords  the  height 
of  a  tall  wall,  we  got  into  the  little  village. 
I  had  had  a  kind  of  reverence  for  the  place 
before  we  entered  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gallant  English  General,  Sir  John  Moore, 
in  whose  honor  it  had  been  named ;  but 
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with  every  advancing  step  we  took,  I  felt 
his  memory  had  been  insulted  by  such  a 
memento.    It  had  no  pavements,  the  houses 
were  all  built  of  boards,  pigs  occasionally  ran 
in  and  out  of  them,  and  seemed  so  much  at 
home  in  the  streets,  that  I  fell  to  wondering 
whether  I  had  not  landed  in  an  Irish  village, 
instead  of  one  settled  by  the  proverbially 
neat  English.     Stopping  at  the  first  hotel, 
we  were  invited  into  the  parlor ;  the  room 
was  not  much  wider  than  an  ordinary  hall. 
Strips  of  dirty  oil-cloth  covered  the  floor. 
At  its  farthest  end   stood  its  chief  orna- 
ment,   a   small    bedstead    covered   with   a 
quilt  which  surpassed  in  gayety  anything  I 
ever  saw  in  nature.    Yet  it  was  intended  to 
represent  a  floral  scene  ;  for,  stitched  on  it 
were  large  red  flower-pots  filled  with  green 
roses  the  size  of  a  small  cabbage-head,  in- 
terspersed  with    blue    dahlias  a^md    black 
tulips,  each  as  broad  as  a  breakfast-plate, 
and  all  cut  from  out  of  calico.     Two  tiny 
pillows,  in  patchwork  slips,  completed  its 
furnishing.     The  centre  of  the  room  was 

graced   by  a  round  table,  on  which   sat  a 
5  D 
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cracked  wash-bowl,  a  volume  of  Bvron's 

>> 

Poems,  and  a  small  dictionary.  A  broken 
old  sofa,  two  wooden  chairs,  and  yellow 
calico  curtains,  festooned  across  the  win- 

* 

dows,  completed  the  picture  of  discomfort. 
I  always  fancy  I  can  tell  something  of  the 
character  of  the  inmates  of  a  house,  by 

«/ 

the  kind  of  pictures  hanging  upon  their 
walls.  On  these  there  were  two  portraits 
of  their  Majesties  Victoria  and  Albert. 
England's  queen  wore  a  flowing  robe,  green 
as  a  myrtle-leaf,  and  on  her  head  a  lemon- 
colored  crown,  tall  as  the  turret  of  a  tower. 
Prince  Albert  was  made  to  wear  a  blue 
coat,  purple  pantaloons,  and  a  pair  of  orange- 
hued  epaulettes  hanging  over  his  shoulders 
like  cliff's.  Both  were  supposed  by  the  artist 
to  be  in  excellent  health,  as  their  cheeks 
were  as  red  as  winter  apples.  A  slatternly 
girl  was  wuoing  up  the  oil-cloth.  In  a  short 
time  supper  was  announced.  This  was 
served  in  a  dark,  dingy  room,  at  whose  far- 
ther end  the  table  was  spread.  Our  hungry 
party  sat  down  to  partake,  if  possible,  of 
tough  beefsteak  floating  in  melted  lard, 
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sour  biscuit,  rancid  butter,  and  dandelion 
coffee.  We  did  not  sit  at  that  table,  as 
we  do  at  home,  Mary,  playing  with  our  tea- 
spoons and  laughing  at  Tom's  jokes,  but 
pushed  away  our  plates  and  returned  to  the 
parlor  as  hungry  as  when  we  left  it.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  was  visited  by  Dr.  Green,  an 
English  minister  in  charge  of  the  parish, 
and  brother  to  the  gentleman  —  a  lumber 
merchant  —  whom  I  had  gone  to  see.  He 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Green  had  gone  to 
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Toronto,  the  capital  of  Canada  West,  and 
would  be  absent  a  month.  So  the  object 
of  my  visit  to  Canada  was,  so  far,  a  failure ; 
yet  as  the  morrow  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
Dr.  Green's  invitation  to  have  us  remain 
was  so  impressive,  we  .  decided  to  do  so. 
Refusing  his  urgent  request  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  his  parsonage  (knowing  his 
wife  was  an  invalid),  we  promised  to  accom- 
pany him  whenever  he  would  call  in  the 
morning,  and  soon  after,  he  having  gone, 
we  asked  to  be  shown  to  our  room." 

"  Cousin  Madge,"  asked  Mary,  "you  keep 
savin  o;  we;  who  was  writh  you  ?  " 

•/  O  '  \l 
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u  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  one  of  the  party  who 
left  there  when  I  did,  on  Friday.  She  at- 
tached herself  to  me  during  our  ride,  and 
finding  I  was  alone,  concluded  to  share  my 
fortune.  The  maid-of-all-work,  whom  we 
had  found  scrubbing  when  we  entered, 
escorted  us  to  our  room.  It  was  up-stairs ; 
and  just  across  the  doorway  lay  a  large 
dog.  Unlocking  and  throwing  open  the 
door,  out  came  a  musty  smell ;  it  had  evi- 
dently not  been  opened  or  aired  for  weeks. 
The  spiders  had  spun  webs  over  windows 
and  walls  ;  never  before  did  I  see  so  much, 
nor  such  ingeniously  wrought  tapestry  as 
that  made  by  those  tiny  weavers.  The 
carpetless  floor  was  so  thick  with  dust,  that 
we  laid  newspapers  upon  it,  in  order  to 
keep  our  unslippered  feet  clean.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  three-legged  wash- 
stand  ;  on  it  sat  a  yellow,  fire-proof  cake- 
dish  for  a  hand-basin,  and  beside  it  a  laro;e 
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stone  pitcher  without  nose  or  handle  ;  a 
triangular-shaped  piece  of  broken  mirror 
was  held  against  the  wall  by  means  of  three 
small  nails.  The  bed,  which  looked  plump 
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and  high,  had  upon  it  a  coverlid  of  unlleaclied 
cotton,  and  over  its  headboard  a  cobweb 
canopy  finer  than  the,  finest  lace  in  the 
world.  Poor  Miss  Lucy  was  so  tired,  that, 
throwing  back  the  covering,  she  leaped  into 
the  bed;  but  in  another  instant,  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  had  rolled  off  it  upon  the  floor  on 
the  other  side.  The  bed  was  a  bag  stuffed 
tightly  with  long,  uncut  straw,  the  effect 
of  which  was  like  lying  on  the  side  of  a 
hogshead." 

"Did  you  laugh,  Cousin  Madge,  or  get 
vexed, — which  ?" 

"  We  laughed  all  the  time  at  this  burlesque 
upon  hotel-keeping,  and  thought  it  was 
worth  the  annoyance  to  see  how  some  of 
the  border-Canadians  lived.  Makingpillows 
of  our  shawls,  we  pushed  the  bedstead  up 
against  the  wall,  and  clasping  our  arms 
around  each  other  for  mutual  protection 
against  rolling  out,  tried  to  sleep,  —  but  it 
was  impossible.  So  when  daylight  came, 
we  never  welcomed  it  so  gladly.  By  way 
of  a  change  of  position,  we  arose,  dressed 
ourselves,  and  took  a  walk  in  the  damp, 
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foggy  twilight,  longing,  as  we  became  b an- 
gry, for  Yankee  bornes  and  Yankee  com- 
forts." 

"  'Deed,  boney,  I  beliebes  you,  so  I  does," 
said  Maum  Sarab,  with  a  long-drawn  siovh.  as 

O  O       ' 

her  visions  of  beautiful  Canada  melted  away 

one  by  one  ;  "  dey  was  as  bad  as  de  Injuns." 

"  After  breakfast,  Dr.  Green  coming  for 

us  in  bis  carriage,  we  rode  out  of  Moore- 

O      t 

town,  four  miles  along  the  lake,  and  soon 
reached  a  little  settlement  consisting  often 
neat  houses  and  a  church.  We  also  passed 
the  great  place  known  for  miles  around  as 
<  The  Baron's  House.'" 

"A  real  nobleman!"  exclaimed  Mary,  in 
pleased  surprise. 

"A  live  'bility,  honey  !  jis'  like  Miss  Mary 
once  read  'bout  in  dat  blue  book  ob  kings 
and  queens.  What  did  it  look  like  ?  War 
it  a  big  stone  palace  wid  steeples,  and  can- 
nous,  and  dozens  of  chimneys,  an'  all  dat  ? ' 

"Xo.  Its  appearance  was  very  singular. 
It  looked  like  a  large  steamboat,  built  in 
the  middle  of  a  garden  full  of  gayest  flow- 
ers. The  Baron  had  once  been  a  sea-cap- 
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tain,  and  loving  his  profession  dearly,  when 
he  retired  from  public  life,  built  his  house 
after  that  queer  fashion  in  honor  of  it.  A 
plain  carriage,  containing  himself  and  fam- 
ily, drove  out  of  his  park-gates  just  as  we 
approached  them  ;  so  we  all  got  at  the  same 
time  to  the  door  of  the  church, — an  unas- 
suming little  chapel  built  of  boards ;  and 
Sunday  School  not  being  over,  we  went  in. 
I  noticed  a  number  of  black  children,  neatly 
dressed,  and  sitting  among  the  white  ones, 
without  any  distinction  of  color  or  race  ; 
nor  did  the  superintendent  seem  to  notice 
any  either,  as  he  exhorted  all  present  to 
love  God  first,  and  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves, which,  he  said,  was  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  Then  singing  the  little  hymn, 
4  There  is  a  happy  land,'  the  school  all  went 
up-stairs  in  procession,  and  Dr.  Green  began 
the  morning  service." 

"  Do  tell,  Miss  Madge,  honey,  wat  did  de 
preacher  preach  about  in  Canada.  Did  he 
talk  English  like  we  does  ? " 

"Yes,  most  excellent  English;  and  his 
text  was  from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Forgive 
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us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us.' 

"  Did  he  mean  Injuns  and  all  ? — thievin', 
murderin'  Injuns,  chile?" — "Yes,  Maura 
Sarah,  he  said  we  must  hate  the  sin,  but 
forgive  and  love  the  sinner,  even  as  God 
our  Father  forgives  and  loves  us.  Dr.  Green 
is  an  Episcopal  minister,  Mary  ;  so  when  he 
came  to  that  place  in  the  Litany,  where  our 
ministers  pray  for  the  'President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  others  in  authority/ 
he  substituted  the  words  'Queen  Victoria 
and  all  the  royal  household.' 

"  Did  you  pray  that  too,  Cousin  Madge  ? ' 
asked  Mary. 

"Of  course,  darling;  but  I  was  not,  in 
consequence,  disloyal  to  our  own  country. 
I  have  more  respect  for  one  of  our  own  free- 
born,  honest  legislators  than  for  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe,  simply  as  such. 
Immediately  after  church,  the  congrega- 
tion all  waited  with  uncovered  heads  until 
the  Baron  and  his  wife  had  passed  out. 
Then  Dr.  Green,  leading  Miss  Lucy  and 
myself  towards  them,  introduced  us,  and 
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I,  for  the  first  time,  stood  in  the  presence 
of  a  genuine  '  Lord  of  the  Manor.' 

"  What  did  he  look  like,  Cousin  Madge  ? 
Had  he  a  high  cap  and  feathers,  a  sword 
and  a  coat  trimmed  with  gold  ? '  asked 
Mary. 

"  Jis'  listen  at  cle  chile ;  how  well  she 
knows  'bout  sich  bio;  bu^s,"  chuckled  Maum 

O  O      ' 

Sarah,  delighted  with  Mary's  knowledge  of 
royalty  and  its  belongings.  Cousin  Madge 

t/  »/  CJ  C_J 

laughed  merrily,  as  she  replied, — 

"He  was  a  short,  thick,  round,  red-faced 
little  man,  eyes  twinkling  with  good-humor, 
and  manners  rough,  blunt,  and  hearty.  His 
hat  was  of  plain  straw,  with  a  broad  band 
of  black  ribbon  around  it,  sailor-fashion. 
His  coat  and  pantaloons  were  of  black 
cloth,  and  his  only  ornament  a  heavy  gold 
watch-chain,  with  a  large  cornelian  seal 
attached,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  dolphin. 
The  Baroness  looked  just  like  her  husband, 
only  she  was  fairer.  Her  dress  was  of  gray 
silk,  and  her  pink  bonnet  nothing  to  com- 
pare in  gayety  with  Maum  Sarah's  striped 
turban.  She  was  very  pompous,  but  never- 
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theless  hospitable,  insisting  that  we  should 
enter  their  carriage  and  take  an  informal 
dinner  with  them — " 

"  Wat  kind  of  dinnah  dat,  honey  ?  Some- 

«/ 

thing  extray,  I  'spose,  from  its  quare  name  ? 
Wish  I  know'd  how  dey  cooked  it,  an'  I'd 
git  you  one  some  day,"  interrupted  Maum 
Sarah. 

"  I  guess  it  only  meant  roast  beef,  plum 
pudding,  and  ale,  an  Englishman's  choicest 
fare,"  said  Cousin  Madge;  "but  as  it  was 
Sabbath,  we  politely  declined  her  offer,  rode 
back  to  Dr.  Green's,  with  whom  and  his 
gentle  wife  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  next  morning  gladly  took  the  steamer 
for  here,  satisfied  that  the  people  in  that 
part  of  Canada  (the  poorer  classes,  I  mean) 
are  fifty  years  behind  the  times." 

"Dat's  so,  honey.  I 's  ben  dar,  an'  I  knows ; 
I 's  changin'  my 'pinion  since  we're  trab- 
elin'.  Whar's  de  mos'  school-houses  an' 
churches,  like  down  home,  dar 's  perliteness 
an'  clean  libin'.  Spec'  you  won't  fine  in. 
all  Mar'lan'  nor  Pennsylvany  any  poor  white 
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folks,  wat  would  mos'  cut  a  'spectable 
woman's  heel  off,  jis*  to  git  her  beads,  an' 
look  as  mad  as  war  at  a  young  lady  jis' 
'cause  she  war  inderdooced  to  'em,  like 
clem  Injuns.  I  don'  like  Canady,  nohow, 
I  don't." 


CHAPTER  IY. 

A  NIGHT  AT  LA  CROSSE  STATION. 

T1HE  next  day,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Nielson,  Cousin  Madge  and  Mary  vis- 
ited the  private  museum  of  General  Lewis 
Cass,  while  Maum  Sarah  repacked  their 
trunks  at  the  hotel. —  There  Mary's  eyes 
grew  wider  and  wider  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  Such  rare,  curious,  "beautiful, 
abundant  things,  she  thought,  simple  child, 
would  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  if  all  the  world  could  come  to  De- 
troit and  examine  them.  In  a  letter  written 
that  night  to  papa  and  mamma,  she  said, 
"  It  almost  takes  my  breath  to  try  and  make 
a  list  of  them.  There  were  paintings  by 
some  of  the  old  masters  ;  I  don't  know  who 
the  old  masters  were,  but  I  never  saw  such 
beautiful,  beautiful  things  as  they  had 
painted.  They  hung  against  the  wall,  not 
like  pictures,  but  like  windows  cut  in  it, 

(60) 
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through  which  I  could  see  far,  far  off  the 

~ 

loveliest  sights  you  ever  imagined.     One 

O  *J  O 

place  on  the  wall  was  a  hot  July  day,  all 
huddled  up  in  a  little  square  not  bigger 
than  my  handkerchief:  the  cows  were  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  a  broad  creek  of  running 
water,  the  trees  did  n't  move  a  single  leaf, 
a  man  lay  asleep  behind  a  hay-rick,  the  flies 
were  buzzing  all  around  him,  and  about 
two  feet  above  the  red,  dry-looking  ground, 
I  saw  heat  coming  out  of  the  earth  all  zig- 
zag and  quivering;  I  almost  perspired  while 
looking  at  it,  it  was  so  real,  yet  the  weather 
out-doors  was  almost  cold.  It  was  painted 
in  Italy  two  hundred  years  ago  by  an  artist 
called  Claude  of  Lorraine. 

"I  saw  ancient  coats  of  mail,  made  of 
bronze,  brass,  and  burnished  steel;  queer 
old  swords,  battle-axes,  spears,  and  shields; 
all  kinds  of  Indian  curiosities,  of  the  na- 
tives' own  work;  queer  old  looking-glasses, 
brought  from  Egypt,  made  in  a  peculiar 
way,  the  art  of  which  is  lost.  In  one 
small  room,  arranged  upon  shelves,  were 
specimens  of  ancient  glass  ware  of  the  most 
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charming  color  and  patterns  that  can  be 
imagined;  then  such  quantities  of  china, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  you  never  saw, 
either  in  design  or  quantity.  And  oh !  I 
had  nearly  forgotten  the  gold  and  silver 
cups  and  bowls.  Some  of  them  had  been 
used  by  kings.  I  heard  Cousin  Madge  say 
these  words,  i  They  are  as  antique  as  rare.' 
Then  the  statues,  mamma!  there  was  one 
called  the  Greek  Slave,  at  which  I  looked 
until  I  cried ;  it  was  so  still  and  seemed  so 
pitiful.  There  were  lots  and  lots  of  statues 
in  Italian  and  Parian  marble,  and  busts  of 
some  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
men.  I  saw  all  kinds  of  odd-looking  gods 
and  goddesses  from  Japan ;  skeleton  flow- 
ers, that  looked  as  though  they  wTere  made 
out  of  air  or  soap-bubbles,  they  were  so 
fine  ;  stufied  birds  and  wax  flowers ;  some 
curious  mosaics ;  a  table  which  cost  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  made  of  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, (the  Lebanon  in  the  Bible,)  —  and  a 
hundred  more  things  whose  names  and  uses 
I  cannot  even  think  about.  TThat  a  happy 
man  Mr.  Lewis  Cass  must  have  been  among 
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such  singular  things.  Some  of  them  he 
got  as  presents,  and  some  he  bought  for 
large  sums  of  money.  Mrs.  ISTielson  said 
he  collected  a  large  number  while  he  was 
our  Minister  to  France."  The  remainder 
of  the  day  was  passed  in  sight-seeing,  an 
occupation  of  which  Mary  seemed  not  to 
grow  weary ;  while  through  her  dreams 
that  night,  the  old  State  House,  City  Hall, 
Marine  Hospital,  Custom  House,  and  Bank 
of  Michigan,  marched  in  stately  procession, 
with  the  whole  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  confined 
in  an  Indian's  fish-canoe,  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Nielson  ! 
— I'll  never   forget   Detroit  as  longr  as  I 

o  o 

live,"  said  Mary,  early  the  next  morning,  as 
they  were  taking  the  cars  for  Indianapolis. 
"Nor  me,  bright  one,  I  hope,"  replied 
the  lady,  as  she  reluctantly  pressed  for  the 
last  time  Mary's  dewy  lips.  "I'll  expect  a 
book  of  travels  some  day,  written  in  Tom's 
finest  rhyme.  Maum  Sarah!  you  will  have 
to  be  a  missionary  to  the  freedmen  down 
South :  so  don't  lose  your  courage  by  the 
way.'! 
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"'  Deed,  ma'am,  my  sperience  is  a-growin' 
fas',  an'  I  ain't  seed  no  place  like  home  jit; 
but  I'll  stick  to  my  chillim  for  all  dat ; 
nebber  fear;"  —  and  with  a  shriek  and 
snort  from  "Utility"  the  locomotive,  they 
were  whirled  away  to  yet  newer  scenes  and 
faces. 


"A  half  mile  from  here  is  the  pretty 
post-town  of  South  Bend,  madam,  the  resi- 
dences of  General  Sherman's  family  and 
of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  one  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's best  friends.  You  can,  if  you  desire, 
take  an  omnibus  to  there,  and  spend  several 
hours  pleasantly,  for  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  get  away  from  here  before  night." 
The  speaker  was  a  most  gentlemanly  bag- 
gage agent,  and  the  person  addressed. 
Cousin  Madge.  An  accident  to  the  rail- 
road track  had  brought  them  to  a  full  stop; 
so,  acting  upon  his  suggestion,  they  were 
squeezed  into  the  crowded  omnibus,  and  in 
another  hour  were  wandering  along  the 
serpentine  banks  of  Saint  Joseph's  River. 
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"What  State  are  we  in  now,  Cousin 
Madge  ?  "  asked  Mary,  as  they  sat  down  ou 
a  log  alongside  a  dam  built  across  the  river, 
which,  after  roaring  and  plunging  over  a 
high  embankment,  like  a  huge  cascade  of 
melted  silver,  formed  an  hydraulic  power 
vast  enough  to  run  half  a  dozen  large  mills 
and  machine-shops. 

"In  the  State  of  Indiana,  Mary,  just  at 
the  top  or  northern  part  of  it." 

"Dat  may  be  true,  Miss  Madge,  fur  all  I 
knows  better;  but  I's  in  a  state  of  awful 
hungriness  too,  an'  dat  chile  is  raal  blue 
roun'  her  nostrils,  jis'  ridin'  so  fur  on  dat 
poor  up-Norf  breakfus. — You  sit  still,  I'll 
take  de  baskit  an'  go  'bout  foragin' :  I  seed 
lots  o'  corn-fields  as  we  druv  alone:,  an* 

O' 

whar  folks  has  de  good  sense  to  lib  on  corn 
bread  an'  hominy,  dar  I  can  git  along  wid 


'em.: 


So  they  picnicked  right  royally  and  undis- 
turbed on  the  mossy  log,  by  the  loud- 
sounding  water,  and  at  twilight  again  got 
aboard  the  cars,  hoping  to  meet  the  train 
to  Indiaoapolis  at  La  Crosse,  a  station 

6*  E 
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where,  as  its  name  indicated,  different  rail- 
road routes  crossed  each  other. 

"  Just  five  minutes  too  late,"  said  the 
conductor,  as  after  hours  of  riding  they 
came  to  a  sudden  halt. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Pshaw!  Provoking!  What's 
to  be  clone!"  were  the  exclamations  which 
answered  his  announcement,  when  one  by 
one  the  sleepy  and  but  half  awake  passen- 
gers realized  that  they  could  go  no  farther. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  night  as  cold 
as  in  frosty  November.  There  was  but  one 
small  house  in  which  to  accommodate  three 
hundred  people,  two  thirds  of  whom  were 
United  States  soldiers  bound  for  some  dis- 
tant fort.  The  cars,  however,  were  soon 
vacated,  and  seemingly  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent—  through  the  courtesy  of  a  young 
man,  our  little  party  succeeded  in  getting  a 
room.  It  was  small  and  narrow,  lined  on 
one  side  by  coats,  pantaloons,  and  vests, 
the  regular  occupants  using  the  wall  as  a 
wardrobe. 

"Ugh  !  cousin,  how  cold  it  is  in  here!' 
said    drowsy   Mary,    looking    around   the 
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comfortless   apartment,   with  a  yawn    and 
shiver. 

"  'Deed  an'  no  wonder,  chile,  wid  de  Korf 
wind  pourin'  in  dese  broken  panes,  like  it 
war  blowin'  froo  a  funnil ; —  I'll  fix  'em." 
And  without  more  ceremony  she  abstracted 
the  clothes  from  the  wall  and  stuffed  up 
each  hole  until,  as  she  said,  "  clis  place  is 
as  air-tight  now  as  a  flour-barrel."  Cousin 
Madge,  taking  from  her  pocket  a  small 
bible,  read  a  chapter  aloud  ;  then  all  com- 
mending themselves  to  God's  care,  they 
appropriated  the  two  beds,  and  closed  their 
eyes  for  a  long  sleep.  Mary  was  awakened, 
she  could  not  tell  how,  soon  after,  by  a 
most  unearthly  shriek,  apparently  just  at 
the  head  of  her  bed.  For  an  instant  she 
cuddled  up  to  Cousin  Madge  in  mortal 
terror,  and  quaking  with  fear,  awaited  what- 
ever was  to  come  next.  This  proved  to  be 
a  burst  of  wild  laughter  from  half  a  dozen 
throats,  ringing  out  upon  the  still  night-air 
like  a  blast  of  silver  trumpets.  Then  from 
afar  off,  that  American  Marseillaise,  "John 
Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the 
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ground,"  seemed  sung  by  an  hundred 
voices.  Nearer,  another  choir  united  in  a 
song  she  recognized  as  "The  Prisoner's 
Hope," — the  chorus  "Tramp!  tramp! 
tramp  ! "  being  accompanied  by  such  stamp- 
ing, jumping,  pounding,  and  yelling,  as 
would  have  startled  as  brave  a  heart  as  that 
of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  much  less  a  gentle, 
refined,  inexperienced  little  girl  like  Mary 
Harding. 

Then  a  locomotive  came  tearing  along 
like  a  hurricane  on  wheels,  and  stopped 
just  under  the  window  to  toot,  toot,  and 
puff!  snort !  scream  !  while  it  took  its  mid- 
night lunch  of  wood  and  water;  then  off 

o  • 

again  through  the  darkness  as  it  came. 
Creeping  quietly  out  of  bed,  she  looked 
through  the  front  window.  Just  across  the 

o 

way  was  a  long  wood-house,  beneath  which 
the  soldiers,  in  despair  of  sleeping,  without 
nearly  freezing,  had  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
speeding  its  long  hours  in  the  healthy 
revelry  of  song  and  laughter.  Mary  was 
patriotic  to  her  heart's  core.  Getting  into 
bed  as  quietly  as  she  had  left  it,  she  lay 
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awake,  fancying  Tom  and  Clint  tall,  bearded, 
fearless  soldiers,  out  there  in  the  wood- 
house,  battling  with,  cold  and  weariness 
ibr  their  country's  protection,  until  she 
almost  cried.  Cousin  Madge  breathed  as 
softly  and  peacefully  as  an  infant ;  andMaum 
Sarah,  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  was 
snoring  in  blissful  unconsciousness. 

O 

It  was  very  lonesome  lying  there  as  wide 
awake  as  a  pack  of  fire-crackers  just  going 
off,  and  unable  to  sleep  because  the  soldiers 
couldn't  do  so  too.  Just  then  one  single 

o 

voice  took  up  the  song  "  Tenting  on  the 
old  camp-ground."  "  I  know  that  chorus," 
thought  Mary,  and  unconsciously  she  began 
singing  it,  tattooing  the  time  upon  the  head- 
.board,  against  which  her  hand  was  lying. 

"  Salt  an'  sugar !  Has  de  chile  gone 
ravin',  stracted  crazy,  singin'  in  bed  like  a 
robin,  dis  time  of  night!  Wat's  gwine  on 
outside  too,  wid  men  screachin'  like  hea- 
thins  an'  bambordin  each  other  like  dey 
war  n't  men  but  monkeys.  Miss  Madge ! 
Miss  Madge !  git  waked  up,  honey,  an'  feel 
dat  chile's  lied;"  andMaum  Sarah  herself,  all 
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tangled  up  in  the  bed-clothes,  plunged 
about  through  the  darkness  like  a  porpoise 
to  find  the  bed  on  which  Mary  lay. 

"  Oh,  cousin,"  said  Mary,  "I  am  so  sorry 
you  are  awake;  I  didn't  mean  to, — I 
could  n't  sleep  for  the  noise  outside,  so  I 
just  sang  a  little  for  company.  There, 
Maurn  Sarah,  I  am  all  right,"  as  the  latter 
was  feeling  her  hands  and  forehead  for  the 
fever  she  thought  was  surely  there.  — 
"Please  go  back  again  to  bed,  and  I'll  not 
disturb  you  any  more." 

"No  use,  chile!  my  dreams  is  broke,  an' 
I  can't  jine  'em  agin.  I  jist  thought  I  was 
mixin'  up  griddle-cakes  and  fryin'  chickins 
fur  breakfus',  when  de  chickins  all  on  a 
suddint  'gan  to  crow  in  de  skillit  an'  I 
couldn't  fry  'em;  —  den — " 

"Then  you  heard  this  young  chicken 
alongside  of  me  singing,  and  you  awoke  to 
find  your  dream  true.  Maum  Sarah,  I  under- 
stand it  all,"  said  Cousin  Madge,  who  had 
arisen,  and  by  the  now  faint  twilight  dis- 
covered the  approach  of  dawn.  "  We  had 
better  dress  ourselves  and  be  ready  for  an 
early  start." 
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"How  shall  I  wash  my  face,  Cousin 
Madge  ;  can  you  tell  ?  "asked  Mary. 

They  looked  around.  There  was  neither 
wash-bowl  nor  pitcher,  nor  bell  by  which 
to  summon  any  to  be  brought.  Maum 
Sarah  started  out  upon  a  reconnoitring  tour. 
As  there  were  no  fastenings  upon  any  of 
the  doors  but  simple  latches,  she  quietly 
opened  that  of  the  one  next  theirs.  Its 
occupant  was  asleep.  She  seized  his  basin 
of  water  containing  some  half  frozen  soap 
suds,  and  vanished.  In  another  room  was 
a  pitcher  of  water ;  this  she  abstracted  also  ; 
then  emptying  the  dirty  contents  of  the 
wash-bowl  into  an  empty  brandy-bottle  she 
found  near  her  bed,  and  corking  it  up  again 
tightly,  she  provided  the  means  whereby 
her  young  ladies  could  complete  their  simple 
toilettes. 

"Now,  I'll  run  down-stars,  hunt  up  de 
spring  or  pump,  fill  up  dis  bowl  and  pitcher, 
and  take  back  to  dem  men  libin  water. 
Spec  dar  mus'  be  a  com'fable  'ception-room 
somewhar  in  dis  forsakin  ole  house.  You 
bofe  go  down,  an'  I'll  find  you  dar." 
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As  this  La  Crosse  Station  was  not  an 
hotel,  simply  a  stopping-place  for  engines 
and  passengers  to  change  cars,  there  had 
been  no  provision  made  for  the  accident 
which  now  left  it  swarming  with  guests. 
There  was  a  cosy  little  front  room,  capable 
of  seating  ten  or  a  dozen  people  nicely  on 
ordinary  occasions ;  hut  when  Cousin  Madffe 

i/  O 

and  Mary  entered,  in  hope  of  finding  a 
glowing  fire,  to  their  astonishment  it  was 
crowded  with  poor  families  from  Tennessee 
migrating  westward.  Maum  Sarah  came 
in  directly  after  them.  With  her  usual 
energy,  she  succeeded,  by  dint  of  pushing 
and  wedging,  to  get  a  seat  for  Mary  upon  a 
table ;  for  every  spot  on  lounge,  chairs,  or 
floor,  was  filled  bv  men,  women,  and  chil- 

t/ 

dren,  and  beneath  the  table  lay  three  young 
puppies  still  enjoying  their  morning  nap. 
Mary  looked  about  her  with  the  keenest 
interest.  She  thought  the  author  of  her 
geography,  who,  when  analyzing  the  natural 
features  of  Indiana,  said,  "Among  its  curi- 
osities are  several  caves,  one,  Wyandotte 
Cave,  in  Crawford  County,  rivalling  the 
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famous  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,"  had 
douhtless  never  been  at  La  Crosse  Station 
in  the  early  morning,  or  he  would  have 
seen  sights  even  more  curious. 

"  It  is  only  when  travelling  that  we  know 
how  varied  and  various  are  the  characters 
which  go  to  make  up  a  world,"  whispered 
Cousin  Madge  to  Mary. 

"Yes,  I  see  some  new  kind  now;  there! 
nearest  the  fire." 

The  group  consisted  of  a  mother  and  six 
children.  Her  dress  of  black  calico,  linsey- 
woolsey  sac,  and  dark  calico  slip  bonnet, 
betokened  neither  wealth,  taste,  nor  neat- 
ness. The  children  all  had  heads  as  yellow 
as  flax,  and  faces  in  a  disgustingly  dirty 
condition.  The  girls  wore  black  calico  pan- 
talettes and  bonnets,  and  frocks  of  mottled 
red  ;  while  every  outer  garment  of  the  boys 
was  fashioned  by  some  clumsy  tailor,  out 
of  cast-off  Union  blue  uniforms.  The  two 
eldest  sisters  were  sitting  by  their  mother ; 
a  babe  of  twenty-four  months  stood  in  her 
lap;  one  boy  was  at  the  mother's  other  side, 
while --another  knelt  at  her  feet,  holding  by 
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a  rope  a  half-grown  young  terrier.  While 
Mary  looked  on,  the  boy  in  charge  of  the 
dog  twisted  his  tail  and  made  him  howl. 
The  mother  leaning  forward,  raised  her 
hand  to  strike  him,  crying  out,  "  Stop  that, 
Bill !  '  Baby,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
scratched  its  mother  in  the  face.  The 
mother,  excited,  slapped  baby's  fingers. 
Bill,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued,  mis- 
chievously pinched  John's  legs  which  were 
dangling  over  the  side  of  the  lounge  ;  John 
pulled  the  baby's  straggling  hair.  The 
little  thing,  supposing  it  came  from  the 
other  side,  clutched  a  handful  of  her  big 
sister's  hair,  pulling  it  hard.  The  girl 
leaped  up,  screaming  with  pain,  and  in  so 
doing,  trod  upon  Bill's  hand.  The  mother 
then  dealt  a  blow  all  around,  and  by  way 
of  consoling  herself  amid  the  general  con- 
fusion produced,  took  from  her  bosom  a 
snuif-box  and  began  rubbing  her  teeth  with 
its  contents.  The  baby  cried  for  water  most 
piteously.  The  woman,  perceiving  Maum 
Sarah's  ebon-hued  face  -among  the  crowd, 
beckoned  to  her,  saying,  in  a  loud  voice, — 
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"  See  here,  Judy !  I  wish  you  'd  go  and 
git  this  child  a  drink,  or  hold  her  till  I  go." 

Maum  Sarah,  too-  thoroughly  disgusted 
to  move  from  Mary's  side,  dilated  her  nos- 
trils and  tossed  back  her  turbaned  head  in 
high  indignation. 

"I  ain't  used  to  waitin'  on  sich  as  you. 
Sich  imperance  !  Sich  imperance  ! ' 

"  Show  your  superiority  over  ignorance 
and  vulgarity  by  doing  a  simple  act  of  kind- 
ness," said  a  soft,  lowr  voice  near  her,  while 
breath  as  sweet  as  perfume  of  violets  played 
across  her  cheek.  The  effect  was  magical. 
In  another  minute  a  tin  dipper  brimful  of 
fresh  water  was  held  to  the  lips  of  the  half- 
sick  and  weary  babe,  and  a  voice  as  gentle 
as  pity's  own  was  asking  the  woman, — 

"  Ain't  you  got  no  husban'  to  look  arter 
you,  an'  help  wid  all  dese  ?  ' 

"  ISTo  !  he  got  killed  a  year  ago,  and  I  'm 
workin'  and  slavin'  all  alone  to  keep  my 
family  together.  Their  grandpap  is  some- 
where up  in  Canada,  and  we  're  all  goin'  to 
him." 

"Poor  soul !  poor  soul !  dat's  de  wust  ob 
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all,"  thought  Maum  Sarah  to  herself,  as, 
hearing  a  car- whistle,  and  seeing  the  widow 
moving  to  leave,  she  picked  up  the  dirty 
baby  and  carried  it  out  to  the  platform  for 
her,  amid  the  coarse  jests  and  laughter  of 
the  rude,  ignorant  boys. 

"  Cousin  Madge!  "  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  don't  like  travelling  as  I  thought  I  would ; 
after  all,  I  don't  enjoy  to  meet  such  common, 
rough  people ;  what  is  the  use  of  them  ? ' 

"  I  cannot  tell,  darling  ;  they  belong  to 
God's  great  plan.  But  I  do  know  that 
kindness  is  not  lost  upon  them,  and  that, 
as  you  saw  in  Maum  Sarah's  case,  the  pleas- 
ure we  receive  in  helping  them  is  often 
greater  than  the  good  we  actually  do  them." 

Then  came  a  rush  for  breakfast ;  there 
were  nearly  three  hundred  to  be  fed.  All 
the  chiciens  around  the  neighborhood  had 
been  slaughtered ;  bread  had  been  bating 
all  night,  hams  boiled,  and  all  kind  of  good 
things  made  that  could  be  prepared  in  a 
hurry.  But  how  to  get  at  them  became  a 
question  of  no  little  importance.  The  din- 
ing-room and  table  were  small,  so  the 
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hungry  travellers,  ranging  themselves  in 
files  two  and  three  behind  each  others' 
chairs,  popped  into  each  empty  seat  as  soon 
as  it  was  vacated. 

"Even  this  is  not  as  bad  as  travellers' 
fare  in  Wallachia,"  said  Cousin  Madge  to 
Mary  and  Maura  Sarah,  as  they  were  stand- 
ing several  feet  from  the  table  in  patient 
hope  of  their  turn  coming  at  some  time. 
"  A  gentleman  fromPesth,  in  Hungary,  once 
told  me,  that  at  the  inns  in  Wallachia,  each 
dining-room  is  provided  with  an  immense 
square  block  of  solid  wood.  A  deep  hole, 
large  enough  to  contain  several  gallons,  is 
dug  out  from  its  centre,  while  many  smaller 
ones,  the  size  and  depth  of  a  soup-plate, 
ornament  its  four  sides.  A  wooden  spoon  is 
laid  in  each  hole.  At  meal-time,  the  one 
article  of  diet,  a  soup  compounded  of  every 
vegetable  which  grows  there,  and  thickened 
with  oat-meal,  is  poured  into  the  great  hole 
in  the  centre.  Each  traveller  fills  his  plate 
with  his  own  spoon,  and  eats  to  his  satis- 
faction. If  any  soup  remains  in  his  hole  or 
dish,  it  is  eaten  by  the  one  who  succeeds 
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him,  and  so  on  until  the  huge  bowl  is 
empty." 

"  Whar  dat  town  at,  Miss  Madge  ? "  asked 
Maum  Sarah,  her  countenance  exhibiting 
various  signs  of  disgust. 

"Wallachia  is  a  small  kingdom  belong- 
ing to  Turkey  in  Europe,  where  the  people 
have  few  virtues  and  no  religion." 

o 

"  'Deed  I  'gin  to  feel  like  we's  mos'  dat 
way  too.  Jis'  go  straight  back  into  dat 
room,  an'  wait  for  me,  I  ain't  gwine  to  let 
you  eat  in  dat  Turkey  fashion  ; "  and  throw- 
ing out  her  strong  arms,  she  made  a  road 
for  them  to  the  now  deserted  room.  Then 
hurrying  to  the  kitchen,  she  bought  for  a 
dollar  a  raw  chicken.  Broiling  it  in  haste, 

o  / 

securing  by  some  other  means  bread,  butter, 
and  a  bowl  of  coffee,  she  almost  ran  back 
again  to  the  sitting-room,  where,  spreading 
a  clean  newspaper  upon  the  table,  they 
made  a  merry  meal,  as  delicious  and  hearty 
as  though  eaten  from  off  damask,  china,  and 
silver. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  train  they  were  await- 
ing came;  then,  almost  as  swiftly  as  birds, 
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away  they  flew,  through  sunshine  and 
across  vast  plains,  every  mile  making  some 
new  revelation  of  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  until  night  gathered 
around  them,  and  all  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  increasing  darkness. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

TRIED    BY    FIRE. 

IKDIAN"APOLIS ! "  sang  out  the  con- 
ductor, as  a  bell  near  by  tolled  out  the 
hour  of  nine. 

"The  capital  of  Indiana,"  added  Cousin 
Madge  to  Mary,  as  they  arose  to  follow  the 
retreating  conductor. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  stiff  and  sleepy,"  was 
Mary's  reply  to  this  united  intelligence, 
and,  half  led,  half  carried,  she  ever  after 
had  a  confused  idea  that  Indianapolis  con- 

4 

sisted  of  one  railroad  hotel  and  a  sofa, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  two  white  porters 
and  a  blanket-shawl. 

It  was  four  o'clock  the  next  morning 
when  the  cars  into  which  they  had  re-en- 
tered at  midnight,  and  in  which  they  had 
since  taken  a  refreshing  sleep,  stopped  at 
Jeffersonville.  nearly  opposite  Louisville  in 

(80) 
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Kentucky,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Ohio 
River,  at  this  point  a  mile  wide. 

"How  shall  we  cross  the  river,  Cousin 
Madge  ?  "  said  Mary,  seeing  a  train  of  omni- 
buses drawn  up  near  the  depot,  where  the 
railroad  terminated. 

"By  means  of  a  ferryboat;  at  least  such 
I  imagine  is  the  only  method,  as  there  is 
no  bridge  over  it,"  she  answered. 

The  soldiers  had  encamped  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  but  there  was  still  a  large  number 
of  passengers  awaiting  accommodations  to 
Louisville.  Cousin  Madge  and  Mary  found 
themselves  crowded  with  a  dozen  others 
into  an  omnibus,  like,  as  the  latter  after- 
wards said,  she  had  seen  her  mamma  stuff 
rags  and  old  clothes  into  a  waste-bag. 
Looking  around  for  Maum  Sarah,  they 
heard  a  loud  discussion  outside  being  made 
with  the  driver,  he  declaring  she  must  go 
on  top  with  the  baggage,  she  rebelling 
against  such  an  insult  to  her  dignity. 

"  What  does  you  mean  by  keepin'  my 
mistis's  servant  out?  I's  as  good  as  any 
Souf  people.  I  allers  rides  wid  my  mistia 
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aud  takes   care   ob   her."      So   ao-ain   she 
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essayed  to  get  in,  and  was  again  repulsed. 
Cousin  Madge,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
called  to  the  driver,  and  explaining  the  re- 
lation she  bore  to  her,  Maum  Sarah  was 
permitted  to  enter;  where,  for  want  of  room, 
she  was  compelled  to  sit  upon  the  floor. 
The  road  to  the  river  was  half  a  mile  in 

* 

length  and  of  the  roughest  description. 
Poor  Maum  "Sarah  jumped  up  and  down 
like  an  elastic  ball.  What  between  laughter 
at  the  little  screams  forced  out  of  her  be- 
tween each  jolt,  and  the  "oh's"  and  "ah's" 
of  the  other  passengers  as  they  were  thrown 
one  against  the  other  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheels,  Mary  found  too  much  to  amuse  her 
to  think  the  ride  long;  hence  they  soon 
reached  the  river,  and  once  upon  the  ferry- 
boat, steamed  across  so  easily  and  gently 
they  scarcely  knew  they  were  in  motion. 
Nothing  could  be  discerned  through  the 
thick,  dark  fog  in  which  they  moved ;  so 
directing  a  hackman  in  waiting  to  drive 
them  to  the  Gait  House,  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  city,  they  once  more,  in  a  comfort- 
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ably -furnished  room,  found  themselves 
among  the  refinements  of  life.  Cousin 
Madge  complaining  of  headache,  and  Mary 
being  really,  as  she  declared  herself,  "  tired 
out,"  they  immediately  went  to  bed,  nor 
awoke  until  summoned  to  dinner. 


Nothing  so  neat,  tasteful,  and  sweet, 
As  bonnet  and  gloves  to  match, 

sang  Mary,  as  she  whirled  around  on  one 
foot,  like  a  spinning-top,  her  travelling  dress 
off,  her  new  walking  one  on,  and  waiting  for 
the  cab  in  which  they  wrere  going  to  visit 
the  principal  places  of  interest  in  the  city. 
The  fog  had  cleared  away,  and  the  air  was 
balmy  as  the  breath  of  June.  The  street 
up  and  down  which  they  looked  as  they 
stood  a  minute  upon  the  pavement,  swarmed 
with  busy  people,  and  to  Mary's  uninitiated 
eyes  seemed  lined  with  palaces,  so  lofty  and 
elegant  were  the  buildings,  both  public  and 
private,  which  met  her  eye. 

"Where  will  you  be  driven,  ladies?"  said 
the  cab-driver,  politely  touching  his  hat. 

"  To  that  part  of  the  city  from  which  we 
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can  get  the  best  view  of  the  country  around 
it,"  replied  Cousin  Madge;  adding  to  Mary, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  them  and  they  were 
whirled  away,  "  We  are  now  in  a  State  which 
has  ever  been  to  me  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  Union.  I  wish  we  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  go  all  over  it.  Your 
eyes  would  dance  with  delight  over  and 
over  again  at  the  curiosities  }7ou  would  see. 
All  of  God's  own  making  too,  and  every- 
where bearing  the  stamp  which  marks  them 
his  own  wonderful  creation." 

Mary's  blue  eyes  were  rapidly  brighten- 
ing with  intelligent  curiosity.  Already, 
since  she  left  home,  her  belief  that  there 
was  a  big,  big  world  outside  of  Harrisburg 
had  been  widening  with  every  day's  fresh 
experience,  and  as  her  estimation  of  herself 
grew  less  and  less,  her  earnest  desire  for 
information  grew  stronger  in  proportion. 
So  while  her  eyes  travelled  along  the  streets 
faster  than  the  horses  trotted,  she  declared 
her  ears  all  Cousin  Madge's,  and  ready  for 
a  geography  lesson. 

"  This  was  the  second  of  the  "Western 
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States  admitted  into  the  Confederacy  after 
the  Revolution  ;  but  there  are  mounds  and 
the  ruins  of  some  huge  fortifications  through 
it,  which  prove  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  intelligent  people  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Europeans 
took  possession  of  it.  I  have  also  seen 
bones  of  the  largest  animal  in  the  world, 
the  Mastodon,  now  extinct,  which  were  dug 
up  in  Boone  County  near  the  Salt  Springs." 

"  What  are  the  Salt-licks  I  have  heard 
Tom  read  about  in  his  hunter's  books, 
Cousin  Madge  ? " 

"  Names  given  to  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Salt  Springs,  where  the 
buffalo  and  other  wild  animals  have  licked 
the  ground,  which  was  salty,  and  almost 
eaten  it,  so  as  to  present  a  bare  space  for 
some  distance  around.  You  remember  the 
Panorama  you  once  saw  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  one  of  the  largest  caverns  under  the 
earth — subterranean  they  are  called — on  the 
globe.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  this  State, 
and  its  windings  are  supposed  to  be  forty 

miles  in  extent.     You  have  not  forgotten 
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the  views  you  saw  of  its  immense  chambers, 
long  galleries,  mounds,  temples,  streams, 
fish  without  eyes,  and  so  on, — have  you?' 
"  No,  cousin,  —  nor  ever  will,  I  think." 
"  Then  there  are  other  most  singular 
places  throughout  the  State,  called  Sink- 
holes. They  are  cavities  in  the  earth, 
shdped  like  a  pine-cone  turned  upside  down, 
some  of  them  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep, 
and  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet  round 
at  the  top ;  the  ear  can  distinguish  the 
sound  of  flowing  water  under  them,  and  a 
stone  thrown  in  one  of  them  rumbles  down 
the  sides,  but  gives  back  no  sound  that  it 
has  reached  the  bottom.  There  is  a  creek 
too,  called  Sinking  Creek,  where  a  stream  a 
few  miles  from  its  source,  suddenly  sinks 
beneath  the  earth  and  does  not  reappear  for 
five  or  six  miles.  Two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rivers  in  the  United  States  form  part 
of  its  boundary:  —  the  Ohio,  which  we 
crossed  this  morning,  on  the  North, — and 
the  Mississippi,  down  which  we  will  soon 
float,  dividing  it  on  the  West  from  Missouri. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  its 
name,  Kentucky?' 
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" No;  but  it  is  some  Indian  name,  I  guess, 
for  it  sounds  so  queer  all  by  itself,"  an- 
swered Mary. 

"  It  means,  'the  dark  and  bloody  ground/ 
and  tells  the  history  in  five  short  words  of 
her  early  and  terrible  fights  with  the  sav- 
ages, in  some  of  which  Col.  Daniel  Boone, 
of  whom  Tom  is  so  fond,  took  such  an 
important  part.  But  Kentucky  gave  a  great- 
er man  than  he,  brave  as  he  really  was,  to 
the  American  nation;  and  when  you  get  old 
enough  to  appreciate  his  patriotism  and 
eloquence,  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
you  breathed  once  his  native  air." 

"Whom  do  you  mean,  Cousin  Madge ?': 

"I  knows!  I  knows!  ef  I  ain't  got  no 
larnin',''  said  Maum  Sarah,  in  much  excite- 
ment, who  had  been  a  silent  but  most 
interested  listener  to  Cousin  Madge's  talk. 
"  It  was  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  'bold  Harry  Clay,' 
as  de  boys  use  to  sing  at  'lection  times,  an' 
he  was" 

"  Whoa  !  whoa !  Will  you  'light,  ma'am  ? 
This  is  the  highest  point  about,  I  think." 

The  interruption  to  Maum  Sarah's  burst 
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of  enthusiasm  came  from  the  driver,  and  in 
another  minute  they  were  surveying  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  Mary  had  seen 
since  she  left  her  own  loved  Pennsylvania. 
Standing  on  a  plain  seventy  feet  above  low 
water,  they  looked  down  upon  the  majestic 
Ohio  River,  which,  compared  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna  and  Potomac,  looked  like  a  small 
sea.  Some  distance  down  the  river  were  the 
"Rapids,"  or  "Falls,"  dangerous  to  naviga- 
tion but  splendid  to  the  eye,  as  they  went 
whirling,  rippling,  flashing,  dashing,  and 
sparkling  beneath  the  mid-day  sun,  over 
their  rocky  but  appointed  bed.  Three 
miles  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  "Rapids," 
they  could  distinctly  see  Portland,  a  wide- 
awake little  town,  and  all  around  between 
them  and  the  blue  horizon,  undulating  hills 
and  dense  woodlands  now  clothed  in  the 
most  exquisite  leaf-drapery  of  autumn's 
gold  and  scarlet.  Hurried  for  time,  they 
re-entered  the  cab  and  were  driven  to  the 
next  spot  of  interest  to  the  traveller :  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery.  This  was  the  largest  burial- 
place  Mary  had  ever  seen,  and  as  rarely 
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beautiful  in  construction  as  its  associations 
were  solemn.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
location,  being  composed  of  a  series  of 
broad  terraces,  in  which  the  numerous 
small  caves  under  the  hill  had  been  changed 
into  family  vaults,  and  over  which  the 
clambering  ivy  and  clinging  moss  had 
woven  a  pall,  as  green  and  fresh  as  the 
memories  of  the  loved  ones  it  shrouded. 

i 

The  burial  lots  were  not  divided  from  each 
other  by  iron  railings,  like  those  Mary  had 
seen  in  Mount  Kalmia  Cemetery  at  home, 
but  ran  parallel  with  broad  walks,  separated 
from  them  by  granite  curb-stones,  a  foot  in 
width  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height.  The 
walks  were  sodden,  and  sit  where  they 
would,  on  curb  or  mound,  they  were  in  a 
delicious  shade  of  magnolia,  willow,  yew, 
and  elm  trees.  Here  and  there  through 
the  waving  trees,  rose  marble  monuments 
and  statues  of  surpassing  beauty,  which 
drew  from  Mary  the  expression,  "  It  would  n't 
be  so  hard  to  die,  I  think,  if  one  was  certain 
of  having  such  grand  tombstones  over  them. 

as  these/' 
8* 
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"  'Deed,  honey  chile,  if  your  name  is  only 
writ  in  God's  book,  dat  all  de  monimint 
you  needs.  Tears  like  if  I  war  buried  here, 
wid  dese  marbly  stones  on  top  of  me,  I 
couldn't  breathe,  I'd  feel  all  smothered  like. 
Whar  is  dese  folks  gwine  to  git  out  when 
de  judgment  comes  an'  de  trumpit  souns? 
Dey  can't  rise  up.  No,  Miss  Madge,  I  know 
you  lub  me,  and  wants  to  'member  me  if  I 
eber  does  die,  but  please  don't  'rect  no 
monimint  ober  me,  jist  put  me  in  de  sweet- 
smellin'  groun',  and  put  on  my  stone,  '  Well 
done,  you  good  and  faithful  sarvint.' 

Cousin  Madge  made  all  the  promises 
required. 

"  Just  look  here  !  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  thing  !  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  excla- 
mations  came  from  Mary,  who  was  standing 
beside  a  greystone  sarcophagus  twelve  feet 
long.  There  never  was  such  a  tall  man  in 
the  world,  was  there,  Cousin  Madge?' 

"JSTo,  unless  it  was  Goliah  whom  David 
slew,"  she  answered;  "but  in  this  lie  the 
remains  of  a  man  named  Porter,  known  as 
the  Kentucky  Giant,  his  height  really  being 
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as  tall  as  that  tree,"  pointing  to  a  young 
sapling  eight  feet  and  some  inches  high. 
"  When  I  visited  Louisville  the  first  time,  I 
went  into  a  store  to  buy  a  pair  of  slippers, 
and  saw  one  of  the  giant's  shoes.  It  was  so 
unusually  large,  being  18  inches  in  length, 
I  thought  at  first  it  might  have  been  the 
fabled  one  in  which  lived  the  old  woman, 
*  who  had  so  many  children  she  did  n't  know 
what  to  do,'  but  it  was  in  every-day  use, 
and  worn  upon  the  foot  of  this  same  Mr. 
Porter." 

Being  now  near  tea-time,  they  returned 
to  their  hotel,  and  were  soon  landed  at  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  Gait  House. 

" Don't  walk  so  proud,  hone}7;  you  ain't 
no  better  dan  you  allus  was,  ef  you  is  in 
dis  great  house.  I  allus  feel  wen  I  comes 
from  a  cemetery  dat  dere  is  no  use  in  bein' 
proud." 

"  I  was  n't  proud,  only  happy,  Maum 
Sarah,"  replied  Mary,  following  Cousin 
Madge  into  a  parlor  adjoining  their  bed- 
room, and  too  much  used  to  her  nurse's 
reproofs  to  become  annoyed  at  them. 
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"Come  here,  chile,  an'  hab  jour  culls 
deranged  for  tea,  You  mus'  look  as  nice 

o 

as  de  richest  lady  what '11  be  dar,"  soon 
called  Maum  Sarah  from  the  bedroom  ;  but 
there  was  no  fresh  water  in  the  pitcher,  so 
giving  the  bell  a  vigorous  pull,  there  soon 
appeared  in  answer  to  it  a  neat  Irish  cham- 
bermaid. As  she  tapped  at  the  door,  there 
appeared  the  portly  figure  of  Maum  Sarah, 
who,  not  being  in  a  very  amiable  mood,  as 
she  was  both  tired  and  hungry,  ordered 
(not  requested)  some  water  immediately. 
The  Irish  girl,  quick  to  resent  a  fancied 
insult,  staring  at  her  in  blank  amazement, 
replied, — 

"  Shure  !  an'  it's  not  misilf  that  came  all 
the  way  from  ould  Ireland,  to  be  afther 
waitin'  on  a  hay  thin  that  is  the  descindant 
of  a  baboon." 

"Come,  come,  don'  talk  so.  Don'  say 
dat  dar  to  me.  I  guess  I's  know'd  my 
ascendants  for  a  hunded  years  back,  an' 
(ley  was  all  'spectable  culled  pussons,  wTat 
fortified  dar  words,  an'  would  n't  steal  a  pin 
for  dar  heads'  worth.  Why,  my  great-gran- 
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father  was  on  General  Washington's  staff, 

o 

an'  cooked  for  him  all  froo  de  Revolutionary 
War.  Umph  !  a'haythin.'  Mos' likely  you 
is  one  wat  com'd  from  de  land  ob  Irish 
taters,  an'  whar  folkses  lib  in  de  same  houses 
wid  der  own  pigs.  Here  !  take  dis  pitcher 
an'  fotch  me  de  water,  or  I  '11  ring  for  de 
'prietor. — Haythin,  indeed  ! '  And  she  was 
in  the  act  of  pulling  the  rope,  when  Mary, 
seizing  the  pitcher  and  advancing  to  the 
angry  chambermaid,  said  in  sweet,  kindly 
tones, — 

"Please,  ma'am,  bring  me  a  drink.  I  am 
very  tired,  and  so  are  all  of  us." 

"  Bliss  your  swate  face,  darlint;  of  course 
I  will,"  said  the  woman,  subdued  in  a 
minute  by  the  voice  of  kindness,  and  in  a 
short  time  returning  with  it. 

"Who  was  proud  just  now,  Maum  Sarah," 
said  Cousin  Madge,  who  had  overheard  the 
whole  thing :  "  the  woman  who  gave  an 
order  roughly  because  she  had  the  chance 
to  make  a  command, —  or  the  little  girl  who 
conquered  by  asking  as  a  favor  for  that 
which  she  had  a  right  to  demand  ? ' 
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Maum  Sarah  made  no  reply,  but  pro- 
ceeded iii  silence  to  put  the  disarranged 
room  in  order. 

Mary  tripped  into  the  supper-hall  in  a 
very  self-satisfied  mood.     Praise  was  at  all 
times  sweet  to  her,  but  never  so  much  so 
as  when  coming  from  Cousin  Madge :  she 
was  scarcely  prepared  then  for  the  sneer 
of  contempt  with  which  her  appearance  was 
greeted  by  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age  who 
sat  opposite  her  at  the  table,  and  who  was 
more  richly  dressed  than  anything  she  had 
ever  before  seen,  except  in  a  picture.     By 
her  side  sat  a  little  old,  withered-up  gentle- 
man, with  skin  which  looked  like   faded 
parchment,  and  thin  whiskers  almost  gray. 
The  little  girl  gave  a  great  many  orders 
which,  it  seemed  to  Mary,  the  servants  were 
in  a  particular  hurry  to  obey.     Mary  fre- 
quently caught  the  old  gentleman's  small 
gray  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  she  modestly 
ate  the  simple  supper  of  toast  and  milk 
which   she  had  ordered,  and  thinking1  to 

*  o 

open  conversation  with  her  haughty  young 
neighbor,  asked, — 
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"  Are  you,  too,  travelling,  Miss  ?  ' 
"No,"  was  her  brief  and  uncourteous  re- 
ply, as,  pushing  back  her  plate  with  a  curl 
of  her  red  lip,  a  servant  withdrew  her  chair, 
and  she  stepped  out  of  the  room  as  though 
she  was  taking  a  dancing-lesson. 

"My  dear!  a  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,"  said  the  gentleman;  "remember 
that;"  leaning  far  over  to  Mary  and  address- 
ing her  in  a  loud  whisper.  Then  with 
another  searching  look  at  her,  he  too  went 
out,  and  she  was  left,  humbled  and  mor- 
tified, to  apply  his  words  as  she  thought 
proper.  Cousin  Madge,  who  was  several 
chairs  removed  from  her,  had  taken  no 
notice  of  the  brief  scene,  and  Mary,  after 
deciding  that  the  strange  man  meant  to 

O  Cj 

reprove  her  for  her  boldness,  determined 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  and  be  wiser  in 
future.  Expecting  to  leave  Louisville  early 
in  the  morning,  they  soon  retired,  but  not 
before  an  accident  revealed  to  Mary  the 
fact  that  t!:^  plain-spoken,  bilious-looking 
old  gentleman  occupied  the  bedroom  just 
next  to  theirs. 
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The  trunks  having  been  strapped  and 
transferred  to  the  baggage-room,  they  soon 
fell  into  a  calm,  deep  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  after  midnight  when 
Mary  awoke  as  from  a  troubled  dream. 
There  was  a  tremendous  noise  somewhere 
near:  bells  were  ringing,  men  were  shout- 
ing through  trumpets,  a  light  as  bright  as 
day  shone  through  a  mist  in  the  room,  and 
a  feeling  of  suffocation,  with  a  desire  to  call 
without  the  ability  to  speak,  was  to  her  as 
strange  as  it  was  unaccountable.  Maybe 
she  was  dreaming,  she  thought ;  if  so,  she 
wished  she  could  awake.  With  a  struggle 
she  finally  sat  up  in  bed,  and  screaming 
with  undefined  terror,  leaped  over  Cousin 
Madge  to  the  floor.  The  rough  motion 
awoke  her.  Sitting  up,  and  seeing  the 
bright  light  everywhere  outside,  and  the  faint 
smoke  in  their  own  room,  she  comprehended 
in  an  instant  that  there  was  a  larsce  fire 

o 

somewhere  and  very  near  them.  Halting 
for  one  moment  to  collect  her  presence  of 
mind,  she  was  about  opening  the  door, 
when  it  was  burst  through  by  a  party  of 
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firemen,  exclaiming,  "  Save  yourselves  !  The 
hotel  is  on  fire  ! '  All  without  the  door 
was  terrible  confusion.  A  volume  of  thick 
black  smoke  came  pouring  down  the  long 
hall  from  its  western  end,  almost  choking 
them.  One  of  the  men,  wrapping  a  blanket 
around  the  yet  speechless  and  bewildered 
Mary  standing  just  where  she  had  first 
leaped,  and  bidding  Cousin  Madge  follow 
him,  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  But  she 
could  not  obey  him  yet ;  —  Maum  Sarah  was 
sleeping  in  a  small  room  just  back  of  that 
parlor,  and  she  must  be  sure  of  her  safety 
ere  she  could  flee.  She  was,  as  Cousin 
Madge  feared,  fast  asleep,  and  doubtless 
dreaming  —  as  was  the  custom  of  her  mind 
—  of  good  old  times  in  a  Maryland  kitchen. 
Shaking  her  with  all  her  strength,  she 
.jtried  to  awaken  her,  but  in  vain.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Already  she  could  hear 
the  hissing  and  crackling  of  the  approach- 
ing fire.  Growing  desperate,  she  shouted, 
"  Help  !  Help  ! '  just  as  a  fireman,  drawing 
after  him  a  heavy  hose,  was  passing  the 
door.  Comprehending  the  difficulty  in  an 
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instant,  he  turned  his  hose  full  upon  Maura 
Sarah's  face,  and  opening  the  valve,  deluged 
her  with  water. 

Poor  Maum  Sarah !  What  an  awaken- 
ing !  Seizing  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
taking  no  notice  of  her  screamed  questions, 
he  dragged  her  half  across  the  corridor  to 
the  top  of  a  staircase,  down  which  she  had 
time  to  see  the  white-robed  figure  of  Cousin 
Madge  vanishing,  as  she  rolled  after  her  to 
its  foot,  too  thoroughly  frightened  to  walk. 
Seeing  Cousin  Madge  without  Mary,  her 
muddled  brain  took  up  one  idea.  The  house, 
or  the  world,  maybe,  was  being  destroyed 
by  fire  and  flood, ,  she  could  not  decide 
which,  —  and  Mary,  her  pet,  her  darling, 
was  missing.  Not  stopping  to  ask  a  single 
question  of  Cousin  Madge,  she  as  quickly 
as  possible  retraced  her  steps,  shouting,  as 
she  sought  the  hall  which  led  past  their 
rooms,  "  Mary  !  Mary !  my  chile  !  Oh  blessed 
Lord !  save  my  chile,  save  my  chile  !  "  Near 
the  suite  of  rooms,  she  was  met  by  a  body 
of  policemen  dragging  some  trunks  after 
them. 
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"  Halloo  ! "  they  shouted.  "  Back !  Back ! 
you'll  never  return  alive." 

"  Oh,  sirs,  I  mus'  git  my  chile ;  she's  jis' 
up  dar  in  No.  16.  Oh,  for  heben's  sake, 
leff  me  go  an'  die  wid  her  ef  I  can't  save 
her,'.'  wringing  her  hands  in  pitiable  agony. 

"  Too  late,  auntie  :  the  room  is  in  flames 
already,  and  everybody  has  been  taken 
out." 

Through  all  the  din  and  horrid  noise  a 
feeble  voice  calling  "Here  !  Here  !  "  reached 
her  ear.  Springing  past  them  with  an 
activity  almost  more  than  human,  she 
plunged  on  her  way  through  smoke  thick 
almost  to  blackness,  followed  by  two  of  the 
men,  just  as  Mary,  clinging  to,  yet  half 
dragging  a  little,  thin  old  man,  fell  sense- 
less before  her.  For  one  of  the  police  to 
clasp  the  exhausted  child  to  his'  breast,  and 
rush  off'  in  an  opposite  direction,  was  but 
the  work  of  an  instant.  How  Maum  Sarah 
and  the  feeble  old  man,  whose  life  the  heroic 
child  had  certainly  saved,  reached  the  pave- 
ment, almost  as  soon  as  their  guide,  they 
never  could  have  told. 
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No  words  can  describe  the  confusion 
which  met  them  out  of  doors.  Engines, 
firemen,  broken  furniture,  falling  timbers, 
an  hundred  people  made  homeless  in  an 
hour;  the  sky  overhead  red  with  what 
seemed  clouds  of  solid  fire ;  the  streets  so 
bright  that  a  pin  could  have  been  seen 
lying  upon  them;  crowds  of  people  rushing 
through  and  over  each  other,  wild  to  give 
aid,  yet  all  powerless  to  arrest  the  waves  of 
flame  which  now  poured  like  a  flood  from 
every  window  and  door  of  the  magnificent 
building, — made  up  a  wild  scene  which  no 
one  who  saw  it,  could  ever  forget. 

Seeing  a  group  of  women  huddled  across 
the  street,  Maum  Sarah  hurried  towards 
them,  straggling  over  bales,  trunks,  and 
boxes  which  lined  the  way,  and  espied 
Cousin  Madge,  with  Mary  near  by  wrapped 
up  like  a  little  squaw.  Rushing  to  her 
side  and  catching  her  to  her  broad  breast, 
she  rocked  her  to  and  fro,  crying  and  laugh- 
ing by  turns. 

"Bress  de  good,  kind  Lord,  you's  not 
burnt  up  alibe  !  You 's  spared  to  your  old 
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nianmy  yit,  is  n't  you,  honey,  precious  chile." 
She  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
policeman,  saying  there  were  cabs  near, 
ready  to  convey  any  away  who  desired  to 
go.  Cousin  Madge  took  one,  and  with  her 
little  party  and  another  lady,  was  driven  to 
the  ^sTation-al  Hotel,  where  everything  which 
sympathy  could  devise  was  done  for  their 
comfort.  With  the  assistance  of  its  land- 
lord, their  trunks,  along  with  numerous 
others  which  had  been  removed  to  a  place 
of  safety  as  soon  as  the  first  alarm  of  fire 
was  given,  were  brought  to  them ;  so  their 
personal  loss  was  as  nothing.  But  before 
they  again  sought  rest,  Cousin  Madge  de- 
manded to  know  of  Mary,  why  she  so 
thoughtlessly  ran  back  into  the  burning 
building  after  being  once  carried  out. 

"Because  I  thought  both  you  and  Maum 
Sarah  were  in  it,"  she  replied,  "and  I  hoped 
to  save  you.  When  I  got  to  our  rooms, 
they  were  empty  and  soaking  with  water. 
I  was  running  away,  when  I  heard  a  groan. 
I  listened  and  found  it  came  from  the  room 

next  to  ours.     I  called,  rattled  the  door- 
9* 
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knob,  shouted  fire  !  fire  !  as  loud  as  I  could, 
but  no  one  opened  it.  There  were  no  fire- 
men in  sight  just  then  ;  they  had  all  gone 
up  to  the  third  story,  I  thought.  I  knew 
who  slept  in  that  room  that  night,  and  when 
the  groan  came  again,  I  got  almost  crazy. 
The  key  was  still  in  the  inside  of  our  door, 
but  the  lock  was  broken.  I  thought  so  fast 
then.  Jerking  it  out,  I  put  it  into  the  next 
keyhole,  and  the  door  opened.  The  room 
was  so  smoky,  I  could  scarcely  see  the  bed. 
I  thought  the  fire  was  coming  from  both 
directions,  arid  dreaded  every  second  lest 
it  might  burst  through  the  wall.  The  old 
man  still  groaned  faintly.  I  tried  to  move 
him,  but  could  not.  I  got  a  towel  hanging 
near,  dipped  it  into  the  wash-bowl,  and 
spread  it  all  dripping  wet  over  his  head 
and  face.  He  gasped  for  his  breath  and 
moved  his  hands.  I  pulled  him  and  the 
bedclothes  down  together.  Then  I  heard 
a  noise  as  if  a  hot  wind  was  coming.  The 
man  clung  to  my  shoulder  which  he  had 
grasped.  I  heard  some  one  call,  Mary ! 
Mary !  and  thought  I  was  dying,  and  an 
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angel  wanted  me.     I  don't  remember  any- 
.  thing  else  until  I  got  awake  under  the  trees 
out  on  the  pavement,  and  you  had  hold  of 
my  hands,  cousin." 

"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  said  Cousin 
Madge,  as  she  bowed  her  head  upon  Mary's 
and  was  silent.  But  her  voice  only  was 
still.  From  her  heart  went  up  a  devout 
prayer  of  thanks,  first  for  the  bodily  safety 
of  her  charge,  and  next  for  the  moral  hero- 
ism which  had  prompted  her  to  risk  her 
own  life  to  save  that  of  another.  Had  she 
known,  as  we  do,  dear  little  reader,  that 
the  object  of  Mary's  care  was  one  whom 
she  had  had  reason  to  fancy  more  an  enemy 
than  a  friend,  her  respect  for  the  act  would 
have  been  increased. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST  PEEP  AT  PRAIRIE  LIFE. 

LEAVING  Louisville  -  -  over  a  portion 
of  which  a  cloud  of  smoke  still  hung 
— at  an  early  hour,  they  went  a  little  out  of 
their  route  to  visit  Mrs.  Harvey,  a  favorite 
cousin,  whose  home  was  now  on  Grand 
Prairie  in  Illinois,  but  a  few  miles  from  a 
post- village  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad.  She  had  also  been  one  of  Maum 
Sarah's  "chillun."  Living  almost  along- 
side Cousin  Madge,  and  of  the  same  age,  she 
had  shared  all  Maum  Sarah's  affectionate 
care,  and  on  account  of  her  rosy  cheeks  had 
received  from  her  the  name  of  "Piney," 
in  honor  of  the  rich  red  peony  which  she 
thought  they  so  much  resembled.  So,  al- 
though now  the  young  mother  of  three 
little  children,  she  was  still  to  them  Piney 
Harvey.  Cousin  Madge  and  Maum  Sarah 
had  not  seen  her  for  ten  years,  Mary  never; 
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BO  their  desires  were  all  on  tiptoe  as  they 
recrossed  the  Ohio  River  to  New  Albany, 
and  there  taking  cars,  were  soon  en  route 
for  the  home  on  the  prairie.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  at  night  when  they  reached  the  end 
of  their  car-ride,  and  took  lodging  in  the 
new  and  fresh-looking  village  known  as 
Tonti  Station.  Next  morning,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  livery  stables  and  neat  carriages, 
the  landlord  procured  for  them  a  "team," 
meaning  a  small  wagon  and  two  horses, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  they  were  driving  on 
a  road  over  which  the  wheels  moved  noise- 
lessly, and  the  broad,  grand,  magnificent 
prairie,  stretching  far,  far,  far  out,  like  an 
ocean  of  tall,  yellow  waving  grass,  before 
them.  The  blue  sky  was  without  a  cloud ; 
the  air  clear,  cool,  and  bracing  as  health 
itself.  The  horizon  was  the  only  boundary 
wrhich  checked  their  vision,  else  Mary 
thought  they  could  have  seen  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  summer  flowers,  of 
course,  were  all  gone,  but  enough  of  golden 
rod  and  crimson  tiger-lilies  still  flecked  the 
ground  to  make  it  look  as  variegated  as  a 
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Persian  carpet.  Mary  was  in  an  ecstasy  of 
pleasure  at  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Cousin 
Madge  said  nothing,  but  drank  it  all  in  with 
her  eyes.  Maum  Sarah  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"An*  dis  is  de  per-raree,  wat  Miss  Piney 
made  sich  a  fus  'bout  in  her  letters.  'Tain't 
nuflin  but  a  big  field,  arter  all,  but  a  nice, 
nice  place  to  dry  clo'es  in.  Whar  does  de 
people  lib  ? ' 

It  was  a  natural  question,  for  they  had 
ridden  nearly  three  miles  without  seeing 
but  one  little  log  house,  with  a  stunted  peach 
orchard  behind  it,  and  a  few  sugar-maple 
trees  in  front.  The  road  would  have 
become  tiresome,  save  that  the  hope  of  soon 
seeing  Cousin  Piney,  buoyed  them  up. 

Soon  Maum  Sarah,  upon  whose  lap  Mary 
was  sitting,  the  wagon  being  small,  began 
to  gasp  as  for  her  breath. 

"  What  ails  you,  Maum  Sarah  ?  Are  you 
getting  the  asthma?"  asked  Mary. 

"  No,  honey,  but  my  breff  seems  all  gwine 
away  on  'count  ob  seeing  no  mountains. 
'Pears  like  dar  ain't  nuflin  to  keep  me  from 
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fallin'  to  pieces.  Oh!  dar's  no  place  like 
home." 

While  at  Tonti,  fearing  to  surprise  Mrs. 
Harvey  without  any  provisions  for  such  an 
increase  to  her  family,  they  bought  a 
quantity  of  groceries  to  take  with  them. 
After  a  while,  passing  a  few  houses  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart,  they  came  to  a  post-and- 
rail  fence,  enclosing  a  white,  newly  built 
board  house. 

"Here's  the  place,"  said  the  boy  driver, 
"  but  the  folks  aren't  up  nor  about  yet." 

"Then  we'll  surprise  them,"  said  Cousin 
Madge.  So,  dismissing  the  driver  with  a 
good  fee,  leaving  their  trunks  outside  the 
fence,  and  arming  themselves  with  bundles, 
they  advanced  to  the  door,  cautiously  and 
slowly ;  then  followed  a  loud  rap,  but  there 
was  no  response.  The  green  paper  curtains 
were  all  down,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
life  about  save  from  a  small  army  of  tur- 
keys, geese,  and  chickens,  which  fled  from 
them  as  if  they  were  buffaloes.  The  wooden 
barn  beside  the  house,  with  the  piles  of 
dry  fodder  stacked  all  about  it,  were  closed 
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and  boarded  up,  as  though  they  were  not 
meant  to  be  used  for  a  time. 

"  This  is  a  funny  state  of  affairs,  Mary," 
said  Cousin  Madge  :  "  strangers,  on  a  wide 
prairie,  and  no  place  in  which  to  find  shelter. 
I'll  have  to  force  an  entrance  and  see  what 
it  all  means."  So,  with  a  slight  effort, 
raising  a  window-sash,  she  leaped  inside, 
and  unbolting  the  kitchen-door,  playfully 
invited  them  to  enter  and  feel  at  home. 
Everything  was  neat  and  in  order,  but 
cheerless,  for  want  of  fire. 

"Everybody  is  away,  that  is  certain," 
said  Cousin  Madge,  "  so  I  will  take  imme- 
diate possession  until  the  rightful  owner 
comes.  Maum  Sarah !  run  to  the  wood- 
pile for  logs  and  chips.  Mary  !  ask  one  of 
those  hens,  politely,  to  show  you  her  nest, 
and  I'll  rummage  the  cellar  for  something 
wherewith  to  make  a  breakfast  after  OUP 
early  ride." 

The  result  of  all  which  foraging  was :  first, 
a  roaring  "ole  Yirginny  "  fire,  which  threw 
out  a  welcome  with  every  spark  ;  a  lap  full 
of  fresh  eggs,  which,  valued  according  to 
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chicken  arithmetic,  only  cost  a  dozen  hearty 
cackles ;  and  enough  good  bread  and  ham 
to  feed  them  a  month. 

"And  while  de  tea  is  brewin',  I'll  milk 
dat  cow  out  dar,"  said  Maum  Sarah,  arming 
herself  with  a  pail  and  starting  off;  but 
Sukey  was  a  country  cow  unused  to  city 
milkmaids,  particularly  those  with  black 
faces ;  and  frightened  quite  as  much  at 
Maum  Sarah's  color  as  at  her  red  turban, 
she  ran  round  and  round,  booing  her  opin- 
ion in  a  most  singular  manner.  When 
Mary  looked  out  after  nurse,  she  was  mov- 
ing after  Sukey  in  the  same  circle,  coaxing 
her  with  both  arms  extended,  but  afraid  to 
advance  ;  until  her  foot  catching  in  a  wagon 
rut,  she  fell  prostrate,  and  the  cow,  taking 
advantage  of  it,  tossed  up  her  tail  and 
scudded  across  the  prairie  like  a  big  red 
and  yellow  boulder  on  four  legs;  —  so  they 
had  no  milk  for  breakfast. 

The  self-appointed  housekeepers  had  not 
yetleftthe  kitchen,  when  a  loud  whoa !  made 
them  peep  out,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was 

Mr.  Harvey  with  a  wagon-load  of  corn,  and 
10 
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in  it,  piled  on  top  of  the  plump,  yellow  ears, 
Mrs.  Piney  and  her  three  children.  "  Hide  ! 
hide  !  quick ! '  said  Cousin  Madge.  So, 
while  she  ran  into  a  closet,  and  Mary  under 
the  bed,  Maum  Sarah  tried  to  flatten  her- 
self beneath  the  lounge  nearest  her.  But 
she  had  miscalculated  her  size,  and  when 
four-year-old  Fred,  who  had  got  to  the 
door  first,  rushed  in  like  a  little  whirlwind, 
it  was  to  see  a  black  head  in  a  red  turban, 
rolling  its  eyes  in  an  agony  of  fright,  and 
unable  by  utmost  squirming  to  get  either 
from  within  or  out  the  place  where  she  was 
wedged. 

"Back!  back!  mother.  I've  got  a  chance 
to  catch  a  bear,"  said  the  astonished  and 
fearless  child,  as  Mrs.  Piney,  with  baby 
Grace  in  her  arms  and  little  Annie  holding 
on  to  her  dress,  was  about  entering  the 
doorway.  "  Please,  mother,  don't  shoo  it 
off  till  I  get  pap's  gun." 

Fred  was  intensely  excited,  and  all  over 
in  earnest ;  but  so  was  his  mamma  as  she 
saw  the  roaring  fire  and  half-washed  break- 
fast plates;  and  so,  more  than  either  of  the 
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others,  was  the  unlucky  bear,  as  she  gave 
one  appealing  look,  saying,  — 

"La!  Miss  Piriey,  don'  you  know  me? 
Take  dis  off.  I 's  mos'  flat." 

"Why,  Maum  Sarah!  dear  old  Maum 
Sarah ! '  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Piney,  in 
the  excess  of  her  delight  and  astonishment, 
and  quickly  moving  the  heavy  lounge,  she 
was  clasped  tight  and  close  to  the  honest, 
loving  heart  of  her  girlhood's  first  friend. 
What  did  she  care  if  the  skin  which  covered 
it  was  black  as  ebony.  The  simple  words 
which  fell  from  those  untutored  lips  were 
the  language  of  ardent  affection,  and  the 
joy-tears  in  her  eyes  came  from  a  fountain 
as  pure  as  any  "well  of  gladness'  which 
ever  blest  a  human  soul. 

"I  am  here  too,"  said  a  voice  through 
the  inch-open  closet-door. 

"And  somebody  else,"  said  another  from 
behind  the  curtained  bedstead.  Away 
rushed  Fred,  like  a  dog  on  a  rabbit-hunt, 
and  then  soon  followed  a  time  of  merri- 
ment and  rejoicing,  as  had  not  before  con- 
secrated many  such  spots  upon  that  vast 
prairie. 
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Soon  followed  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  a  tall,  sun-browned,  athletic  young 
Western  farmer,  who,  although  hard-handed 
and  dressed  in  homespun,  yet  gave  them  as 
graceful  a  welcome  to  his  "  boarded  cabin' 
as  a  prince  would  have  done  to  his  palace. 
Then,  when  quiet  was  in  a  measure  restored; 
when  baby  "Gay"  was  hushed  to  sleep  in 
Maum  Sarah's  motherly  arms ;  little  Annie 
nestling  to  the  side  of  Cousin  Madge  and 
held  there  by  the  strong  though  unseen 
attraction  \vhich  she  exerted  over  every- 
thing which  came  near  her;  and  Fred,  slyly 
drilling  "  springs ':  in  the  ashes  with  his 
papa's  ivory  "picktoother,"  as  he  called  it, — 
Mrs.  Piuey  began  to  tell  how  it  happened 
that  they  were  all  absent  so  early  in  the 
morning,  and  what  sometimes  befell  folks 
when  they  went  marketing  over  the  prai- 
ries. 

"You  must  know,  Madge  and  Mary,"  she 
said,  "that  there  are  no  large  coal-yards 
near  by,  to  which  we  need  but  send  an  order, 
and  in  a  half  hour  after  perhaps,  as  many 
tons  of  coal  as  we  require  will  be  dumped 
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down  just  at  our  very  doors  ;  nor  is  wood  so 
abundant  here,  where  there  are  no  miles  and 
miles  of  mountain  and  timber  land,  as  in  old 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  that  we  can 
burn  as  much  as  we  like  without  costing  a 
deal  of  money;  so,  as  the  corn  crop  was 
unusually  heavy,  and  there  was  more  stored 
away  in  barns  than  could  be  used  by  men 
or  cattle,  people  determined  to  burn  it  for 
fuel.  Hearing  that  eight  miles  from  us 
there  was  a  farmer  who  had  some  to  sell, 
and  only  wanted  twenty  cents  a  bushel  for 
it,  we  decided  to  take  the  big  wagon,  put 
the  children  in  it  for  a  jolly  ride,  and  bring 
back  with  us  as  much  corn  as  it  would  hold. 
So  yesterday  afternoon,  it  being  very  warm 
and  clear,  papa  hitched  up  Jack  and  Gill, 
our  two  best  horses,  packed  me  and  the 
children  in  the  wagon,  with  a  basket  full 
of  cookies  and  apples  to  eat  on  the  way, 
and  off  we  started  as  merry  as  crickets. 
Our  intention  was  to  return  at  night,  of 
course.  We  rolled  along  over  the  sandy 
road  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  trot,  and 

soon  reached  Mr.  Ogden's  barn. 
10*  H 
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"'I  have  just  sold  out  the  last  I  can  spare,' 
he  said ;  '  but  ten  miles  farther  is  Mr.  Holt's, 
who  offers  it  for  five  cents  less  than  I  did, 
and  he  has  plenty.'  So  off  we  started  again, 
but  the  road  grew  rougher,  .the  horses  went 
slower;  the  children  bounced  about  as  if 
they  were  little  gum  balls;  and  when  we 
reached  Mr.  Holt's,  it  was  sunset.  Their 
house  was  a  log  one,  with  two  little  rooms 
in  it,  and  six  little,  white-haired  children 
running  around  it,  as  wild  as  squirrels. 

"Yes,  yes!  I've  got  all  you  want.  Get 
out,  all  of  you,  and  take  a  piece  with  us ; 
mother's  getting  supper  now,  and  we'll 
load  up  afterwards,"  said  Mr.  Holt,  in  a 
bluff,  hearty  way ;  and  seeing  there  was  no 
other  chance  for  us,  we  did  so.  The  sup- 
per of  corn-bread,  bacon,  syrup,  and  milk, 
was  soon  served,  the  children  drinking1 

'  O 

their  milk  out  of  small  gourds  ;  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  keep  the  road  after  dark, 
we  concluded  to  remain,  as  Mrs.  Holt  pro- 
posed, until  next  day.  A  huge  buffalo  robe, 
thrown  upon  the  floor  before  the  roaring 
corn-fire,  made  a  noble  bed  for  the  children 
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and  myself.  Husband  slept  in  a  rush- 
bottomed  chair;  and  when  we  awoke  at 
starlight  this  morning  and  began  fb  move 
around,  it  did  not  matter  much  to  us,  in 
point  of  comfort,  whether  we  had  slept  on 
cushions  of  softest  down,  or  bare  boards 
whose  only  covering  was  the  dried  skin  of 
a  buffalo.  After  an  early  breakfast  we  turned 
our  faces  homewards.  I  felt  like  a  queen, 
when,  mounted  on  a  pile  of  corn,  with  some 
thirty  or  more  bushels  all  around  me,  I  saw 
the  sun  rise  from  out  the  grass,  as  large  and 
round  as  the  tire  of  a  wagon-wheel.  So  on 
we  rode  until,  within  five  miles  of  home, 
we  had  a  hill  to  climb,  the  only  one  upon 
our  route.  We  had  nearly  reached  its  top, 
and  Fred  had  just  started  the  original  ques- 
tion, Why  horses  did  not  have  hands? 
when  suddenly  the  pin,  which  held  up  the 
back  board  of  the  wagon,  loosened  and  slid 
away,  the  board  fell  back,  the  corn,  which 
lay  in  masses  against  it,  began  to  roll  out  in 
a  heavy  shower,  every  ear  got  in  motion, 
and  of  course  dislodged  those  who  sat  on  it. 

o 

Annie  rolled  out  first.     Fred  and  a  bushel 
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of  corn  followed,  and  hugging  Grace  to  my 
bosom,  I  felt  myself  going  after  them  just 
in  time"  to  see  the  children  and  corn  fly- 
ing around-  like  so  many  whirligigs.  There 
was  no  stopping  the  horses  until  they  had 
reached  the  hill's  summit;  then" 

"Then  I,"  said  Mr.  Harvey,  "had  a  full 
view  of  my  family  framed  loosely  in  forty 
bushels  of  corn,  and  the  pleasure  of  invent- 
ing some  plan  by  which  to  get  them  all 
back  again." 

"  Mother  done  did  it  though,"  shouted 
Fred,  who,  although  now  busy  in  seeing 
which  one  of  his  new  shoes  would  hold  the 
most  ashes,  had  not  lost  one  word  of  the 
recital. 

"  Yes  !  mother  was  our  genius  on  that 
singular  occasion.  Putting  baby,  like  little 
Moses  of  old,  among  the  rushes,  and  plac- 
ing his  sister  to  watch  him,  she  made  a  bag 
out  of  her  shawl  by  tying  its  four  ends 
together,  and  thus,  after  an  hour's  steady 
labor,  we  reloaded  our  team,  and  at  last  got 
home." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MARY'S   "NOTES." 

MARY  bad  two  grand  virtues  as  a 
traveller:  she  allowed  no  discomforts 
to  long  annoy  her,  nor  neglected  any  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  all  the  information  she 
could  obtain,  for  there  was  a  rivalry  between 
Tom  and  herself  who  should  make  the  best 
use  of  their  eyes  upon  their  different  trips, 
and  papa  was  to  decide,  after  they  had  been 
home  a  month,  whose  observations  had 
been  most  intelligent.  Mary,«the  better  to 
aid  her  memory,  concluded  to  begin  taking 
notes  the  first  good  chance  she  had,  and  as 
this  occurred  one  afternoon  while  still  upon 
the  prairie,  I  will  copy  it  just  as  it  came 
from  her  pencil. 

"  October,  the  something  or  other.  There 
is  so  much  happening  all  the  time,  I  forget 
the  days  of  the  week  sometimes,  much 
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more  those  of  the  month.  I  wonder  if  I 
am  to  write  these  ' taking  notes'  like  a 
letter,  or  how?  but  as  nobody  will  ever  see 
them,  I  guess  it  don't  matter  much.  How 
funny  it  feels  to  sit  down  here  and  talk  all 
to  myself,  just  as  if  I  was  somebody  else  and 
me  too.  I  don't  like  prairies  much :  that 
is  to  begin  with — because  they  are  all  over 
the  same  thing.  I  like  Mr.  Harvey  though. 
He  is  splendid,  and  knows  as  much  as  Pro- 
fessor Daly,  even  if  he  does  not  wear  store 
clothes  nor  gold  eye-glasses.  He  took  me 
a  walk  out  to  see  his  sugar  plantation  the 
other  day,  and  —  oh — I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  It  looked  just  like  a  tremendous 
big  field  of  broom  corn  with  waving,  pink- 
ish tops;  the  stalks  were  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  I  could  not  imagine  where 
the  sugar  came  from  out  of  them,  for  when 
I  broke  one  cane  in  half,  it  just  had  juicy 
pith  inside.  It  is  so  queer.  When  I  was 
home  and  ate  sugar  every  day,  I  never  once 
thought  it  was  made  out  of  anything.  I 
believed  it  always  came  just  so,  like  every- 
thing else  does,  upon  our  table.  Now  I 
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know  it  has  a  history.  This  kind  of  cane 
which  is  raised  on  the  prairies  is  called 
Sorghum,  and  came  from  Africa: — some 
came  from  China  too.  The  seed  is  planted 
in  rows,  far  apart  from  each  other,  then  it 
grows  and  it  grows,  and  when  the  frost 
comes  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Harvey  cuts  it  down, 
and  ties  the  cane  up  in  bundles.  He  then 
stacks  it  up  like  other  corn-stalks  for  some 
weeks.  They  have  mills  here,  with  three 
great  iron  rollers  in  them.  The  cane  is  put 
into  these  mills  and  crushed  between  the 
rollers  until  all  the  juice  is  squeezed  out. 
This  juice  is  then  put  into  great  kettles  to 
cook  or  boil,  some  lime  is  put  with  it  to 
make  it  clear,  and  then  it  is  poured  into 
shallow  pans  to  cool;  then  it  becomes 
beautiful,  clear,  delicious  molasses,  and  that 
part  which  separates  itself  in  grains  from 
the  syrup,  is  called  sugar.  After  all  the 
juice  is  pressed  out  of  the  cane,  they  send 
the  sticks  away,  and  paper  is  made  of  them. 
Mr.  Harvey  made  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
gallons  of  molasses,  and  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar,  last  year,  from  one  acre  of 
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Sorghum  cane.  There !  I  guess  that  is 
more  than  Tom  will  find  out  about  sugar 
anyhow.  Oh,  yes  !  I  almost  forget:  I  asked 
Mr.  Harvey  where  sugar  came  from  first  of 
all,  and  he  told  me.  He  said :  in  the  first 
century  there  is  a  record  of  a  kind  of  honey 
being  got  from  canes  in  India  and  Arabia 
Felix,  which  was  used  as  a  medicine;  (I 
wish  the  doctors  now  were  as  sensible  as 
those  used  to  be;)  but  sugar  was  not  known 
in  Europe  as  an  article  of  food,  until  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders.  In  1148  that  it  was 
largely  raised  in  Cyprus,  where  it  had  been 
brought  from  Asia;  from  there  it  was  trans- 
planted to  Madeira,  and  from  there  in  1566 
to  the  West  Indies.  He  also  said  that  it  was 
through  the  malice  of  Napoleon  I.  that  the 
making  of  it  began  in  Europe  to  any  extent. 
He5  anxious  to  ruin  the  colonial  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  ordered  the  blockade  of  the 
Continent ;  and  because  he  was  anxious  to 
supply  the  demand  for  sugar,  which  formed 
so  important  a  part  of  England's  commerce, 
he  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  means  of 
separating  sugar  from  beet -root.  The 
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Frenchmen  got  to  work,  factories  were  soon 
set  going,  and  the  first  sample  of  sugar 
brought  to  him  pleased  him  so  much,  he 
put  it  under  a  glass  case  in  his  drawing- 
room,  as  one  of  its  choicest  ornaments. 
(Such  a  fuss,  just  about  sugar.)  Then  after- 
wards the  valuable  improvements  made  by 
the  French  were  adopted  by  the  colonies, 
and  became  the  means  of  making  them 

very  rich. 1  have  just  read   this   last 

over,  it  sounds  big,  just  like  a  book,  but 
then  I  did  not  compose  it  myself,  so  it  is 
not  much  to  boast  of. 

"  I  found  another  natural  curiosity  on  this 
prairie  besides  sugar,  and  that  is  a  singing- 
school.  Oh,  dear!  I  never  laughed  so  much. 
This  is  the  way  it  was.  I  had  gone  with 
Mrs.  Piney  (who,  by  the  by,  is  the  busiest 
lady  I  ever  saw,  —  she  can  do  everything, 
from  planting  and  hoeing  potatoes  to  work- 
ing the  finest  embroidery  that  any  one  would 
want  to  wear)  to  feed  the  pigs.  Now  I  know 
the  girls  at  home  would  turn  up  their  noses 
at  doing  such  a  thing,  and  indeed  I  thought 

it  was  dreadful  work  too,  once,  but  I  don't 
11 
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now.  Cousin  Madge  says,  no  kind  of  honest 
labor  is  in  itself  degrading ;  that  it  is  the 
laborer  often  who  makes  the  work  seem 
mean,  and  not  what  he  is  doing.  Mrs. 
Piney's  hands  are  soft  and  small.  She  put 
on  a  pair  of  heavy  buckskin  gloves,  and 
arming  me  with  a  big  tin  ladle,  away  we 
went.  The  pig-sty  was  far  from  the  house, 
near  a  pump.  There  were  eight  porkers  in 
it,  who  began  snapping  their  little  red  eyes 
the  moment  they  saw  us  coming.  The  swill 
was  standing  near  in  a  great  hogshead.  This 
she  ladled  out  into  a  trough,  and  then  such 
a  twisting  of  tails  and  snorting  and  snout- 
ing I  never  before  saw.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  say,  ( As  greedy  as  a  pig,'  for  I  am 
sure  if  they  always  got  enough  to  eat,  they 
would  be  as  generous  as  anybody.  While 
Mrs.  Harvey  was  telling  me  of  a  pet  pig 
which  once  followed  her  to  church,  sneaked 
in  beneath  the  pews,  and  began  to  squeal  as 
soon  as  the  choir  sang,  a  light  cart  went 
down  the  road.  A  woman  was  driving. 
She  had  on  a  straw  hat,  and  beneath  it  a 
round,  rosy,  kind  face. 
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"  'How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Harvey  ? '  she  said,  as 
she  stopped  a  minute.  '  That 's  one  o'  your 
strangers,  ain't  it?  She's  a  nice-looking 
child.  There  '11  be  sinenn'-school  to-niffht 

o  O 

at  the  Ridge,  and  old  Missis  Soc  is  comin'. 
Bring  all  your  folks  to  our  house  to  supper, 
and  we  '11  go  together.  Mus'  hurry  on. 
Good-bye.  —  Gee!  up!  Buck.'  And  away 
she  drove. 

"  '  That  is  Western  fashion,  Mary,  and  I 
guess  we  will  go,'  said  Mrs.  Piney.  'Peo- 
ple out  here  are  very  straightforward,  and 
generally  say  just  what  they  mean.' 

"Maum  Sarah,  who  has  taken  entire 
charge  of  the  children  since  we  have  been 
here,  and  who  don't  seem  to  care  about  any- 
thing else  but  them,  said  she  would  keep 
house ;  so,  leaving  them  and  the  house  to  her 
control,  we  started  off  at  four  o'clock  for  Ma- 
ple Ridge,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Allen's  farm. 
"We  rode  on  horseback,  Cousin  Madge  rid- 
ing behind  Mrs.  Piney,  and  I  seated  on  a 
blanket  behind  Mr.  Harvey.  The  soil  is 
very  light  and  loose.  Mr.  Harvey  says,  when 
they  first  came  to  this  spot,  seven  years  ago 
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last  June,  as  he  would  ride  through  the 
fields,  his  horses'  hoofs  would  be  dyed  in 
strawberry -juice.  What  an  awful  waste  of 
good  things,  it  seems  to  me,  that  must  have 
been!  —  That  was  my  very  first  ride  upon  a 
horse's  back.  I  went  bumpity-up  and 
bumpity-down,  delightfully  for  a  time,  but 
then  I  grew  tired,  and  felt  real  glad  when 
we  rode  behind  a  small  grove  of  sugar- 
maples,  and  I  saw  a  little  gray  house  just 
ahead  of  us,  with  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney,  as  if  there  was  need  for  a  good 
fire  somewhere  in  it.  Mrs.  Piney  thought 
that  cooking  was  going  on  too,  for  she  said, 
'Mrs.  Allen  thinks  other  people  never  have 
enough  to  eat  at  home,  and  she  must  make 
up  to  them  all  that  is  wanting.' 

"'Ah!  that  is  home  fashion,'  answered 
Cousin  Madge.  'Our  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  put  the  very  best  their 
house  affords  down  before  you,  only  asking 
in  return  that  you  eat  all  of  which  you  are 
able.' 

'"The  first  book  on  fashion  ever  written 
lays  down  this  rule,  "Be  ye  hospitable  to 
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strangers,  for  in  so  doing  ye  may  sometimes 
entertain  angels  unawares," '  said  Mr.  Aaron, 
with  a  queer  little  smile,  as  he  reined  up 
Gill  beside  a  horse-block  and  told  me  to 
slide  off.  Just  then  a  boy  about  as  big  as 
my  brother  Tom  ran  out  of  a  little  shed 
toward  us.  His  head  and  feet  were  bare, 
and  his  rough  clothes  too  small  and  short 
for  him  every  way. 

"' Halloo,  Don!  Here  we  are.  How  is 
pap  to-day  ? '  said  Mr.  Harvey. 

"'Oh!  growlin'  some.  Says  he  'spects 
it'll  soon  rain.  Jes'  go  in.  I'll  put  'em 
up.  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Harvey?'  and  as 
she  shook  hands  with  him,  he  smiled  so 
glad-like,  that  his  face  all  cleared  up  as 
though  the  sun  had  burst  through  a  cloud. 

"'Stop,  Don,  until  I  introduce  you  to  my 
friends.  This  lady's  name  is  Miss  Madge, 
and  this  little  girl  is ' 

"'I  don't  like  girls,'  said  Don,  getting 
very  red  in  the  face,  and  leading  Jack  and 
Gill  away  to  the  stable. 

"  Cousin  Madge  turned  to  me  with  a  smile, 
and  said,  '  That  is  a  rude  beginning  towards 
11* 
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an  acquaintance,  Mary ;  but  the  boy  is 
honest,  any  way.' 

" i  And  you  must  take  no  notice  of  it,  dear, 
but  just  be  as  pleasant  to  him  as  you  can, 
should  he  come  about  us.  I  know  him,' 
said  Mrs.  Piney. 

"  Mrs.  Harvey  led  the  way,  and  we  were 
invited  into  a  large  kitchen,  where  Mrs. 
Allen  stood  near  the  stove,  fork  in  hand, 
frying  chickens.  Her  husband,  who  had 
rheumatism  in  both  feet,  was  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair  near  a  window,  and  the  table, 
already  spread  for  supper,  filled  up  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

" '  Now  lay  off  your  things  and  make 
yourselves  right  at  home.  Pap  's  monstrous 
glad  you  come,  for  he  's  been  ailin'  consid- 
erable to-day,'  said  Mrs.  Allen.  'Go  shake 
hands  with  him,  sis.  Ah !  if  our  little  Prim 
was  here  now,  she  'd  jest  be  as  big  as  you.' 
Mrs.  Allen  put  her  check  apron  up  to  her 
face  because  she  said  she  was  so  'sweaty,' 
but  Cousin  Madge  told  me  afterwards  that 
tears  had  rolled  out  of  her  eyes.  Mr.  Har- 
vey and  Cousin  Madge  began  talking  to  Mr. 
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Allen,  and  after  a  while  he  laughed  just  as 
though  nothing  hurt  him. 

"  '  Is  the  milking  over,  Mrs.  Allen  ? '  asked 

~ 

Mrs.  Piney,  as  she  turned  up  the  skirt  of  her 
new  calico  dress  and  pinned  it  behind  her. 
"  'No  ;  Don  and  Joseph  are  at  it  now.' 
" '  Then  I  '11  strain  it  for  you  and  house  it. 
When  you  are  ready,  just  blow.  Come 
along,  Mary,  dnd  take  a  lesson.'  Now  I 
thought  this  was  the  oddest  way  to  'have 
company'  I  ever  saw.  At  mamma's  tea- 
driiikings  the  ladies  come  dressed  up  in 
their  nicest  Sunday  clothes,  and  sit  in  the 
parlor  as  if  they  were  queens,  until  they  are 
asked  out  to  the  supper-room.  Maybe  Mrs. 
Piney  guessed  my  thoughts,  for  as  we  went 
across  the  yard  she  said,  '  Prairie  life  leaves 
no  idle  minutes  until  after  dark.  When 
we  visit  each  other  here,  it  is  always  to  help, 
not  to  make  extra  work;  so  friends  are 
always  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  that  little  lie,  "  not  at 
home,"  so  often  told  in  large  towns.' 

""We  found  Don  and  the  hired  man  each 
squatting  beside  a  cow,  and  filling  the  pails 
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with  foaming  milk  as  fast  as  they  could 
move  their  hands.  Don  was  whistling,  but 
stopped  as  soon  as  he  heard  us  coming.  Two 
full  buckets  were  standing  near;  these  Mrs. 
Harvey  carried  to  the  milk-house  near  by, 
and  beo-an  to  strain  it.  I  brought  the 

d?  d? 

earthen  crocks  for  her,  which  hung  on  the 
fence-posts  near  by,  and  had  been  sweeten- 
ing all  day  in  the  sun. 

"'Come,  Donald,  come!  You  and  Mary 
must  get  acquainted,'  said  Mrs.  Piney  to 
him,  as  he  came  forward  with  his  brimming 
load.  I  did  n't  know  whether  to  stand  still 
or  run,  for  I  had  never  before  seen  such  a 
rough  boy.  He  did  n't  give  me  time  though, 
but  turned  square  towards  me,  saying, — 

"'  Why  don't  you  laugh  at  me  ? 

" '  Because  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  bit 
funny.' 

" '  Why  did  n't  you  scream  when  you  came 
near  the  cows  ? 

"'Because  lam  not  afraid  of  cows.  I 
was  writh  them  all  of  one  summer;  I  like  to 
smell  their  sweet  clover-breath,  and  watch 
their  big  thoughtful  eyes,  and  one  little  red 
one.  Cousin  Madge  let  me  milk  all  myself.' 
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"  'But  that  was  just  play.  You  didn't  do 
it  for  work,  like  I  did  just  now.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  did.  Primrose  bad  to  be  milked, 
and  I  bad  to  do  it,  if  I  wanted  to  use  ber 
milk.' 

"'Did  you  drink  it  all  yourself,  like  a 
calf?'  Tben  Don  gave  a  short,  ugly  little 
laugh. 

"  I  thought  at  first  I  would  n't  answer  him, 
he  was  so  rude ;  then  something  in  me 
whispered,  '  Give  a  soft  answer,'  and  I  said, 
6  JSTo,  I  sold  it  all  in  the  village  where  my 
cousin  lived,  and  the  money  I  sent  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  I  did  not  know  how 
else  to  help  the  sick  soldiers.' 

" '  I  thought  you  lived  in  a  city.  People 
in  town  don't  keep  cows.'  His  tone  seemed 
to  say  I  was  not  telling  the  truth,  and  it 
annoyed  me. 

"'My  all  the  time  home  is  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  but  I  was  on  a  visit  then  to  my 
cousin  in  Maryland,  and  she  lived  in  the 
village  of  Catoctin.' 

"  '  My  old  home,  Don,  of  which  I  told  you 

BO  much,'  said  Mrs.  Piney.     Again,  as  she 

l 
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spoke,  that  smile  came  on  Don's  face,  and  I 

scarcely  thought  him  the  same  boy.     Then 

the  horn  blew,  and  we  went  into  supper, 

hired  man   and  all.     I  noticed  that  it  was 

surly  Don  who  got  his  father  his  crutches, 

and  who  fixed  a  mat  beneath  the  table  for 

his  feet  to  rest  upon.     It  was  Don  too,  who 

helped  his  mother  to  put  the  hot  dishes  on 

the  table,  and  waited  on  her  like  a  girl,  but 

during  the  meal  he  said  not  a  word,  and 

hurried  outside  before  any  of  the  rest  of  us 

were  done.     I  sat  still  a  while,  but  feeling 

very  warm,    asked   Mrs.   Allen  to   please 

excuse  me,  and  went  out  to  a  pole  on  which 

the  chickens  were  going  to  roost.     It  was 

very  still  out-of-doors.     The   sun  had  set, 

and  the  sky  in  the  west  had  purple  clouds 

with  gold  edges,  piled   up  one  above  the 

other  like  mountains.     It  made  me  think 

of  home  and  Tom  and  Clinton  ;  I  wondered 

where  they  were,  and  if  I  would  ever  again 

meet  them.     As  I  looked  around  over  that 

great,  great  plain,  I  felt  suddenly  all  alone, 

like  a  little  chip  floating  on  a  broad  river. 

The  world  seemed  so  big ;  now  that  I  had 
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begun  to  see  a  little  of  it.  I  felt  afraid  God 

o 

would  n't  notice  such  a  mite  of  creation  as 
I  was,  especially  since  I  had  not  papa,  mam- 
ma, and  Tom,  to  pray  with  nights  and 
morning;  I  was  getting  homesick  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  left  it,  when  Don  came 
up  just  behind  me.  His  hair  was  neatly 
brushed,  and  a  pair  of  stout  shoes  upon  his 
feet  improved  his  appearance. 

"'  Are  n't  you  all  going  to  singin'-school?' 
"'Yes.     Where  does  it  meet? ' 
"'In  the  school-house  just   behind  the 
orchard.' 

"'Is  your  school-room  a  nice  place?' 
'""What  kind  of  one  is  yours  ? ' 
"'The  house  is  built  of  brick,  two  stories 
high.  It  contains  four  large  rooms,  divided 
from  each  other  by  two  wide  halls.  Each 
room  has  in  it  a  separate  school  or  depart- 
ment, and  a  teacher  to  itself.  The  windows 
in  our  rooms  are  high  and  wide,  with  beau- 
tiful blinds  in  them.  Our  desks  are  sta- 
tionary. Each  pupil  has  her  own  desk, 
chair,  and  inkstand,  with  which  no  one 
dare  meddle.  The  blackboards  are  smooth 
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us  glass.  A  stand  of  splendid  house-plants 
is  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  alongside  of 
it  a  tall  bookcase,  in  \vhich  are  books  and 
minerals.  Around  the  wall  hang  pictures, 
most  of  them  the  girls'  own  work,  and  be- 
tween them  large  maps,  highly  colored, 
which  we  consult  during  study-hours.  Near 
the  teacher's  table,  which  stands  upon  a 
platform,  is  a  piano,  and  a  few  chairs  for 
the  use  of  visitors.' 

" '  Whew !  and  what  does  your  father  pay 
a  year  for  your  schooling  ?  ' 

"'Nothing  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  is  a 
small  tax  such  as  every  man  has  to  pay.  I 
go  to  the  Common  School.' 

" '  And  learn  music  in  the  bargain  ?  ' 

"'  Yes;  a  gentleman,  Professor  Priem,  who 
understands  the  science  of  music  thorough- 
ly, comes  to  our  rooms  three  times  a  week, 
and  so  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  mu- 
sical notes  correctly  is  a  part  of  our  daily 
education.' 

" '  Can  you  sing  by  note  ?  ' 

" '  Yes,  a  little.  Now  tell  me  about  your 
school,  will  you  ? ' 
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you  are  too  smart  already  for  a 
girl.' 

"  'No,  Don,  you  are  mistaken,'  I  said.  'I 
guess  you  know  a  heap  more  than  I  do. 
You  just  let  on  that  you  are  so  dumb.' 

"I  did  not  mean  to  make  him  angry,  but 
his  eyes  flashed,  and  calling  me  something 
which  I  couldn't  hear,  but  I  knew  it  was 
ugl}T,  he  ran  off'  to  the  barn.  Then  I  went 
into  the  house,  and  soon  after,  it  bein^ 

'  O 

almost  dark,  we  started  ;  that  is,  Mrs.  Allen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  Cousin  Madge,  and 
I,  towards  the  school-house.  It  stood  be- 
hind three  trees  which  almost  hid  it.  All 
around  were  horses  hitched,  like  a  camp- 
meeting,  and  when  we  went  inside,  the  room 
was  full.  There  was  trouble  to  find  seats. 
All  were  fixed  but  me,  when  some  one 
touched  my  arm.  It  was  Don.  I  wondered 
how  he  got  there,  for  no  one  saw  him  go. 
'Here's  a  nice  place/  he  said;  'take  it.5 
It  looked  like  a  low  stool  covered  with  a 
piece  of  rag  carpet.  I  said,  'Thank  you,' 
and  sat  down ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  touch 

the  carpet  than  it  gave  way,  and  I  found 
12 
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myself  sitting  in  a  tub,  with  my  feet  high 
up  in  the  air,  and  my  body  almost  bent 
double.  Of  course  I  looked  funny,  and 
everybody  that  saw  me  laughed  loud ;  but 
Mr.  Harvey,  lifting  me  out,  said  it  was  an 
unmanly  trick,  whoever;  had  done  it;  and 
turning  the  tub,  which  was  a  half-barrel 
bottom  upwards,  I  again  took  a  seat.  I 
knew  Don  had  done  it,  and  I  thought  I 
would  never  speak  to  him  again.  —  Oh !  such 
a  place  to  go  to  school  in.  How  I  did  pity 
the  children  on  the  prairie!  It  was  built 
of  logs,  chinked  up  with  mud.  The  desks 
were  all  in  one,  being  straight  boards  laid 
across  upright  pieces,  and  the  seats  were 
benches  without  any  backs.  At  the  top  of 
the  room  sat  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  It 
was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Socrates  Wilson  ;  but  the 
people,  who  all  knew  and  loved  them,  called 
them  just  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soc.  They  were 
going  to  lead.  There  were  a  few  note-books 
scattered  among  the  audience,  but  almost 
every  one  had  a  hymn-book.  The  room  was 
well  lighted,  for  everybody  had  brought 
their  own  candles.  '  These  <were  ranged 
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upon  the  desks,  —  some  in  tin  candlesticks, 
some  stuck  in  turnips,  and  others  in  large 
potatoes. 

"'Now,  my  friends,'  said  Mr.  Soc,  stand- 
ing uj),  and  striking  his  tuning-fork  upon 
his  chair's  back,  *  we  will  begin  the  exer- 
cises by  singing  "Mear."  All  take  the 
sound  as  I  do.  —  "Fa." — Then  I  heard  a 
sound  all  over  the  room.  Some  said  the 
syllable  high,  others  low,  a  very  few  had 
the  right  pitch ;  but  the  leader  seemed  sat- 
isfied. Then  all  started  in  at  once,  and  I 
thought  the  roof  would  come  off,  they 
made  such  a  great  noise.  Then  followed 
some  other  tunes,  which  I  never  before 
heard.  The  bass,  soprano,  and  alto  singers 
were  not  arranged  in  separate  seats  like 
they  are  at  home,  but  all  mixed  up  together 
like  blocks  in  a  patch-work  quilt.  Some  of 
the  men  beat  time  with  their  feet,  the  women 
with  their  hands,  and  one  man,  who  was 
seated  upon  a  sawhorse  he  had  brought  hi 
from  outside,  jerked  his  head,  back,  front, 
right  side  and  left,  clipping  off  his  words  so 
short  too,  as  he  did  it,  that  I  thought  it 
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the  oddest  performance  I  ever  saw.  Pres- 
ently a  gentleman  walked  in,  with  a  violin 
under  his  arm.  The  people  clapped  and 
stamped  as  he  entered ;  he  made  a  polite 
bow,  and  took  his  stand  beside  Mr.*  Soc. 
lie  was  a  young  man,  had  on  green  specta- 
cles, and  his  hair  was  brushed  up  all  around 
in  the  shape  of  a  hay-stack.  Drawing  his 
bow  across  his  violin,  he  played  something 
that  sounded  like  'The  Fisher's  Hornpipe.' 
It  was  very  quick  and  lively,  and  I  thought 
the  audience  was  going  to  dance,  they  all 
seemed  so  excited  and  merry.  They  made 
the  floor  shake  so  that  my  tub,  which  did 
not  sit  very  level  anyhow,  began  to  rock. 
Then  a  voice  in  the  crowd  said,  'Mr.  Soc! 
won't  you  sing,  "  Don't  you  hear  the  An- 
gels?"' 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soc  looked  much  pleased. 
They  said,  '  Yes,  if  Mr.  How  will  play  an 
accompaniment.'  The  violinist  said  he 
would  try. 

"'Give  us  the  sound  of  A,'  said  Mr. 
Soc. 

"  The  man  snapped  a  string  with  his  thumb. 
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Air.  Soc  shut  his  mouth  and  went  'Um-m- 
m-rn.'  Then  Mrs.  Soc  commenced  with  him; 
they  sang  airs  together,  her  voice  sounding 
as  if  it  came  through  a  fine  comb  covered 
with  paper.  The  violinist  began  too,  but 
played  the  same  tune  he  had  given  us  a 
while  before.  The  leaders  sang  on  louder 
and  louder,  as  if  to  drown  the  sound  of  the 
instrument,  but  he  made  it  squeak  harder 
on  purpose  to  keep  up  with  them;  and  when 
Mr.  Soc  came  to  the  chorus,  '  Oh  don't  you 
hear  the  angels  singing  as  they  fly,'  he 
broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  into 
a  'ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,'  which  set  every- 
body else  to  laughing,  and  for  a  minute 
there  was  such  an  uproar,  I  thought  there 
would  never  be  quiet  again.  When  order 
was  restored,  Mr.  Soc  said,  'Mr.  Row!  our 
tunes  don't  fit.' 

"  <  So  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Row,  'but  that's 
the  only  one  I  can  play;  I'll  learn  another 
when  I  go  to  town.' 

"  That  made  the  audience  stamp  and  clap 
again,  for  Mr.  Jesse  Kow,  who  was  a  stran- 
ger in  the  settlement,  had  given  out  that 
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he  understood  music,  and  would  play  for 
them  the  next  time  they  met.  Presently  I 
noticed  Cousin  Madge  whisper  to  Mr.  Har- 
vey, and  standing  up,  he  said  very  modestly, 

"'Mr.  Soc!  if  you  will  try  that  song 
again,  perhaps  I  can  help  you  a  little,'  and 
pulling  a  flute-box  out  of  his  pocket,  (which 
until  then  I  did  n't  know  he  owned,)  he  took 
from  it  a  flute,-  -screwed  it  up,  and  blew  a 
few  round,  clear  notes. 

"'I  know  it,  and  will  help  too,'  nodded 
Mrs.    Piney  to  the   leader.     Mrs.  Soc   sat 
silent;  Mr.  Harvey  played  a  little  prelude; 
then  Mrs.  Piney,  whose  voice  was  as  ring- 
ing as  a  wren's  whistle,  began  the  tune, 
slowly  and  softly.     Mr.  Soc's  voice,  which 
was  good,  fell  into  the  bass  notes.     Cousin 
Madge's  lips  just  parted,  and   out   rolled 
such    a   rich,  full   contralto    as    few    hear, 
even  from  public  singers.     The  flute   ran 
through  it  all,  like  a  shining,  silver  thread. 
ISTo  one  interrupted  them.     It  got  so  still,  I 
could  almost  hear  the  people's  pulses  beat. 
Once   I  thought  I  heard   a   sob  near   me, 
and   turned    my   head.      Don   was   kneel- 
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ing  011  the  floor,  with  his  hands  pressed 
tightly  over  his  face,  and  I  knew  it  .came 
from  him.  Poor  Don  !  I  felt  a  lamp  chok- 
ing me  in  my  throat,  and  I  cried  too, 
though  I  don't  know  what  for.  AVhen  the 

CD 

piece  was  ended,  everybody  drew  a  deep 
sigh,  as  if  they  had  been  holding  their 
breaths  all  along;  and  Mr.  Socsaid,  '  I  never 
heard  a  prettier  quartette  than  that,  never,' 
and  as  he  had  lived  the  longest  part  of  his 
life  in  Cincinnati,  of  course  he  knew. 

"  '  We  '11  have  to  hear  some  more,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, if  the  ladies  wTill  help  you,'  one  man 
said,  and  nodded  to  Mrs.  Piney  and  Cousin 
Madge ;  and  although  the  former  knew  all 
present,  and  the  latter  was  an  entire  stran- 
ger, she  said,  'Yes,  sir,  I  will,'  as  sweetly  and 
eagerly  as  if  she  was  the  prima  donna  at 
some  grand  concert,  and  was  going  to  make 
hundreds  of  dollars  out  of  that  night's  per- 
formance. So  they  sang  and  sang  and  sang, 
and  the  moon,  which  was  just  creeping  up 
out  of  the  grass  when  we  went  in,  now 
looked  down  from  the  middle  of  the  sky, 
at  us.  Mr.  Row  was  the  first  one  to  go  out. 
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He  looked  cross  about  his  mouth,  but  no 
one  took  any  notice  of  him,  I  think.  When 
the  singing-school  broke  up,  the  people  all 
crowded  around  our  folks,  shook  hands 
with  Cousin  Madge,  without  being  intro- 
duced to  her  either,  and  seemed  so  happy,  I 
thought  they  all  were  going  to  kiss  each 
other.  It  is  very  different  in  town  and  the 
country.  The  town-people  know  the  most 
and  live  the  nicest,  but  I  believe  the  prairie 
people  love  each  other  the  most. 

"  It  was  splendid  riding  back  that  night. 
A  breeze  ruffled  the  grass.  It  bent  to  and 
fro  like  waves  of  gray  smoke.  If  we  could 
see  the  circles  of  wind,  as  I  suppose  the 
angels  can,  I  do  believe  they  would  look 
just  like  moving  prairie-grass  under  the 
moonlight. 

"My  !  Oh  !  What  a  heap  I  have  written, 
and  it  is  not  about  much,  after  all.  Of 
course,  Tom's  '  notes  '  will  beat  mine,  but 
he  won't  see  such  a  singing-school  as  I  did, 
that  is  one  comfort ;  nor  would  I  have  known 
what  different  kind  of  people  and  places 
there  are  in  our  Union,  if  I  had  stayed  in 
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Harrisburg  forever.  "We  are  going  away 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  am  real  sorry:  I 
would  like  to  live  here  for  a  while,  for  I  have 
the  privilege  to  do  just  as  I  please;  and 
what  with  the  pigs,  cows,  horses,  fowls,  that 
cunning  little  Fred,  and  Cousin  Madge,  to 
talk  with  whenever  I  want  to,  it  is  grand ! 
This  morning  I  went  away  off  by  myself,  to 
see  how  many  different  kinds  of  grass  I 
could  find,  to  send  home  to  mamma.  I  heard 
some  one  whistle  and  looked  up :  it  was  Don  ; 
he  was  walking  slowly  towards  me.  I 
stooped  my  head  down  again,  for  although 
I  had  forgiven  him,  I  did  not  care  any  more 
about  him,  I  thought.  So  he  came  still 
nearer  and  coughed.  Then  he  squatted  low 
in  the  grass,  and  peeped  up  under  my  sun 
bonnet.  His  face  looked  so  queer,  I  burst 
out  laughing.  '  Mary  ! '  he  said,  '  did  n't  I 
act  meanly  last  night  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  Don;  I  guess  you  did  n't 
know  any  better  than  to  treat  a  stranger  so.' 

" '  Do  you  hate  me  for  it  ? ' 

"  3To,  that  would  be  a  sin ;  but  I  believe 
the  President  could  n't  have  persuaded  my 
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brother  Tom  to  do  such  a  thing  in  so  public 
a  place,  if  he  had  offered  him  the  grandest 
present  he  could  "buy." 

k''But,  Mary  !  I  did  know  better  all  the 
time  I  was  doing  it.  E~ow  what  do  you 
think  of  me  ?' 

"'That  you  cannot  be  a  happy  boy,  if 
hurting  the  feelings  of  innocent  people 
gives  you  amusement,'  I  said,  a  little  quick- 
ly, for  he  had  the  bluntest  way  about  him 
I  ever  saw  in  any  one,  and  I  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  him,  as  I  would  have  done  had 
he  been  like  the  boys  I  was  used  to. 

"He  sat  right  down  on  the  grass  by  my 
side,  and  looking  me  straight  in  the  eyes, 
said, — 

"'Mary  !  that's  just  it,  I  am  not  happy, 
for  I  am  not  like  other  people,  and  some- 
times I  wish  I  was  dead.  Mrs.  Allen  is  not 
my  own  mother,  nor  do  I  belong  to  any- 
body in  the  world;  I  believe  Mr.  Allen 
found  me  in  some  place  when  I  was  a  little 
shaver,  but  they  never  tell  me  anything 
about  it  when  I  ask  them;  only  say,  'Mind 
your  business,  Don;  you  have  got  a  good 
home,  and  be  satisfied."  Mrs.  Allen  had  a 
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little  daughter  once.  Her  name  was  Prim- 
rose—  like  your  cow  you  told  me  of;  I 
played  with  her  all  the  time,  and  thought 
she  was  my  sister.  When  she  was  six  years 
old,  (that  was  six  years  ago,)  she  got  the 
croup  and  died.  They  cut  through  the 
strawberry-vines  to  dig  her  short  grave. 
The  night  after  she  was  buried,  the  wind 
blew,  and  I  could  n't  sleep.  I  called  out  from 
my  bed,  "Mother!  may  I  come  and  sleep 
with  you  a  while?'  She  said  yes,  in  a 
drowsy  tone,  and  I  crept  into  her  arms.  I 
was  only  eight  years  old  then,  but  had 
never  slept  there  before.  I  cuddled  all  up 
to  her  side  and  soon  went  to  sleep.  When 
I  awoke,  very  early,  father  was  up,  but 
mother  still  slept,  I  did  not  move.  After  a 
bit  she  said,  "Mother's  darling!  mother's 
darling ! '  and  pressed  me  close  to  her 
bosom.  That  aroused  Her :  she  opened  her 
eyes,  looked  at  me  as  if  she'was  frightened, 
then  pushed  me  from  her  until  I  fell  out 
upon  the  floor.  "  On  why  was  my  darling 
taken  and  you  left,"  she  said. 

«<  "Ain't  I  your  child  too,   mother,'   I 
asked,  for  1  felt  so  troubled. 
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" '  "Xo,  no,  Don ;  you  're  only  a  poor  little 
outcast  wThom  nobody  owns,"  she  said,  and 
went  on  moaning  for  Prim,  her  baby  Prim  ! 
as  she  called  her.  I  sne-aked  down  into  the 
kitchen  and  got  my  breakfast,  but  never 
asked  her  to  love  me  again  afterwards.  She 
and  father  are  very  kind  to  me,  considering 
that  I  don't  belong  to  them.  I  always  have 
enough  to  eat  and  wear,  but  that  is  not  half 
what  I  want.  It  seems  to  me  I  must  get  an 
education  somehow,  and  then  find  out  if 
any  owns  me.  I  would  give  this  whole 
prairie,  if  it  was  mine,  just  to  know  that  I 
had  a  relation  somewhere  wrho  would  say, 
"  Don  !  my  boy,  do  this  or  do  that,"  just  be- 
cause they  had  a  loving  right  to  order  me 
about.  Father  has  let  me  go  to  school  two 
winters,  down  there  in  the  old  house  we 
were  in  last  night,  but  says  I  know  enough 
now,  (for  I  can  read  and  write  and  cipher 
tolerably  well,)  and  must  stick  to  farm- work, 
or  I  '11  never  be  a  man.  That 's  just  what  I 
hate,  Mary,  to  think  I  must  plough  and  har- 
row and  reap,  and  plough  and  harrow  and 
reap,  until  I  die,  and  know  no  more  then 
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than  I  do  now.  It  has  been  a  year  since  he 
told  me  this,  and  I  have  been  angry  at  the 
whole  world  ever  since.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  hated  every  one  who  came  near  me  that 
was  educated  or  could  talk  smart,  because 
when  they  went  away,  I  always  felt  more 
ignorant  and  like  a  clown  than  before.  I 
hated  you  most  of  all,  Mary,  because,  when 
I  heard  you  talk,  your  words  were  gentle 
and  so  much  prettier  than  I  ever  before 
heard  a  girl  say,  and  I  wondered  why  you 
had  come  to  make  me  feel  more  than  ever 
before  the  difference  there  was  between 
other  children  and  myself.  So  I  thought  I 
would  mortify  you,  to  bring  you  down  as 
low  as  I  felt  I  was ;  but  when  Mr.  Harvey 
lifted  you  up,  and  you  sat  so  quietly  and 
smiled  so  kindly  all  the  evening,  I  felt  lower 
and  meaner  than  ever,  and  wished  I  could 
run  away  to  where  the  Indians  are  and  live 
with  them,  as  wild  as  they.  This  morning, 
while  I  was  feeding  the  cows,  something 
kept  saying  to  me,  "  Tell  Mary  you  're  sorry, 
then  you  '11  feel  better."  I  didn't  want  to 

do  so.     I  stamped  my  feet,  and  threw  the 
13  K 
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fodder  about  so  much,  Joe  asked  me  if  I 
was  going  crazy;  yet  still  the  voice  kept 
saying  it  to  me.  After  breakfast,  mother 
melted  down  some  maple-sugar,  and  filled 
a  lot  of  empty  egg-shells  with  it  for  you. 
Then  I  felt  glad  that  I  had  to  come  and 
bring  them.  Now,  Mary,  will  you  please, 
please  forgive  me?  I  have  told  you  the 
whole  truth  about  myself,  and  if  I  am  a  fool 
to  do  it,  I  cannot  help  it.' 

"  I  tried  to  answer  him,  but  at  first  could 
hardly  do  so,  because  my  eyes  were  blinded 
by  tears,  and  my  throat  felt  so  thick  I  could 
not  get  the  words  out.  How  I  wished  for 
Tom  ;  I  thought  he  would  know  just  what 
to  say  to  Don  and  make  him  laugh.  I 
wished  for  a  moment  that  he  was  my 
brother,  and  told  him  so. 

"  His  \vhole  face  cleared  up  as  it  did 
when  Mrs.  Piney  talked  to  him,  and  he 
said,  '  Could  you  indeed  love  me,  if  I  was 
ypur  brother,  Mary,  as  ugly  and  rough  as  I 
am?' 

"'Indeed  I  could,  Don,  for  I  love  you 
now ;  and  when  you  smile,  you  are  almost 
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as  handsome  as  Tom.'  Then  I  tried  to 
comfort  him,  only  I  didn't  know  how.  I 
remember  having  often  read  that  almost  all 
our  greatest  men  were  poor  boys  who  had 
to  work  their  own  way  up  in  the  world,  and 
I  said  I  thought  he  was  just  going  to  be  one 
of  that  kind.  A  yellow  pimpernel,  which, 
sheltered  by  the  high  grass,  had  escaped  the 
frosts,  was  just  under  my  hand.  I  broke  it 
off  and  said,  '  Don  !  in  our  hot-houses  in 
Harrisburg,  this  kind  of  flower  lives  all  the 
time  beneath  glass.  If  "We  would  transplant 
it  to  our  gardens,  it  would  soon  die.  But 
this  root,  which  has  withstood  the  frost  so 
long  and  had  so  much  exposure,  is  strong 
and  hardy ;  and  if  I  could  take  it  home  with 
me  for  our  garden,  I  guess  it  would  stand 
the  roughest  storms.  Now,  you  are  a  prairie 
pimpernel.  Maybe  God,  who  planted  this 
little  flower  away  out  here  on  the  prairie, 
for  some  reason  of  his  own,  put  you  here 
too,  to  get  strong  and  hardy  and  fit  for  all 
kinds  of  knocks.  Maybe,  if  you  had  been 
raised  in  a  city,  where  you  had  every  ad- 
vantage, you  would  not  have  cared  to  learn 
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wise  things  like  you  do  now,  and  so  soon 
as  you  would  have  had  to  leave  home,  as 
boys  do  when  they  grow  up,  you  would 
have  withered  right  up  to  nothing,  as  the 
hot-house  plants  do.'  We  talked  a  good 
while  longer,  until  Don  began  to  laugh  as 
if  he  had  not  a  trouble  in  the  world.  I 
promised  that  Tom  should  write  him  letters 
from  New  Orleans,  and  that  every  time 
Cousin  Madge  wrote  to  Mrs.  Piney,  I  would 
send  him  my  love.  I  did  not  think  yester- 
day there  was  anything  in  the  mind  of  such 
a  clumsy-looking  boy  ;  now  I  feel  as  though 
I  had  always  known  him.  I  guess  it  is  not 
right  to  make  up  our  minds  so  quickly  about 
people,  for  they  are  sometimes  like  growing 
things,  —  the  coarsest-looking  pod  has  the 
whitest,  finest  cotton  inside  it;  and  the 
sweetest  cocoa-nuts  always  have  the  rough- 
est bark." 


CHAPTER  Yin. 
MAUM   SARAH'S   PHOTOGRAPH. 

IJIS'  feels  sort  o'  broken  up.  'Pears  like 
dem  folks  wat  ain't  got  no  feelin's,  but 
libs  near  de  ground  like  a  pertater  or  arti- 
choke is  de  happiest,  arter  all.  I  did  hate 
monstrus  to  gib  dem  childen  good-bye. 
Nursin'  ob  dem  jis'  brought  back  de  time 
wen  you  and  Mrs.  Piney  was  like  dem,  little 
an'  innercent  as  de  shrubs  in  heben  —  Wat 
youlaffin'  at  now,  honey,"  andMaum  Sarah 
wiped  her  eyes,  for  she  really  was  sad  and 
lonesome. 

"  Because  you  meant  cherubs,  Maum  Sa- 
rah, and  you  said  I  must  always  correct 
you  when  you  made  a  mistake,"  answered 
Mary. 

"Well !  but  I  meant  it,  dat's  jis'  de  same. 
De  good  Lord  don't  take  much  'count  ob  de 
words,  if  de  heart's  langwidge  is  rite,  an* 
dar's  whar  I  said  cheruls" 
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This  brief  conversation  occurred  on  the 
platform  of  a  station  at  Salem,  a  village  a 
few  miles  from  the  Harvey  Farm.  Mr. 
Aaron  had  brought  his  guests  there  an 
hour  previous,  and  they  were  waiting  on 
the  approaching  train.  It  was  bright  moon- 
light, and  but  two  hours  yet  until  midnight. 
Presently,  a  ball  of  fire,  looking  like  a  huge 
lidless  eye,  came  in  sight ;  it  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  proved  the  lamp  on  the 
locomotive.  The  cars  had  come  and  stopped. 
The  last  good-bye  was  given  to  kind  Mr. 
Harvey,  the  last  messages  of  love  shouted 
back  for  the  lonely,  waiting  ones  at  the 
farm,  and  then  the  prairie  was  shut  out 
from  their  sight. 

"Five  o'clock,  and  here  is  Cairo,"  said 
Cousin  Madge,  looking  at  her  watch,  and 
yawning  for  a  little  more  sleep. 

"Where  are  we  now,  cousin? — I  mean 
in  what  State  ?" 

"  Still  in  Illinois,  darling,  but  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  State,  just  at  the  point  that  Tom 
would  no  doubt  call  'the  jumping-off  place,' 
You  must  use  your  eyes  now,  Mary,  if  you 
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want  to  make  your  'notes'  of  particular 
value  to  Tom,  for  although  ten  years  ago 
this  place  was  mentioned  by  gazetteers  as 
simply  '  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers/ 
the  war  just  ended  has  given  it  a  niche  in 
American  history  all  its  own." 

Directly  across  from  the  depot  was  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel,  to  which,  following-  their 

o 

baggage,  our  trio  went,  —  Cousin  Madge 
prudently  reserving  the  information  she 
felt  able  to  give  Mary,  in  reference  to  the 
important  point  they  were  now  at,  until 
after  they  had  some  breakfast.  This  over, 
her  first  business  was  to  ascertain  at  what 
hour  a  vessel  bound  for  New  Orleans  would 
stop  there  for  passengers,  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  time  was  given  to  sight- seeing. 
Always  calm  and  self-possessed,  Cousin 
Madge  united  the  courage  of  a  man  with 
such  gentle  dignity  and  winning  softness 
of  manner,  that  every  one  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, during  the  progressof  their  journey 
.so  far,  seemed  to  think  it  a  pleasure  to  give 
her  whatever  aid  she  required.  Hence, 
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when  questioning  the  landlord  of  the  unpre- 
tending little  hotel  St.  Charles,  in  reference 
to  her  movements  that  day,  he  not  only 
promised  to  see  her  safely  emharked  on  the 
intended  voyage,  hut  proposed,  in  a  little 
while,  to  pioneer  them  to  whatever  points 
of  interest  Cairo  afforded. 

"  Cousin  Madge !  can  Maum  Sarah  and 
I  go  to  the  Post-Office  just  below  here  ?  I 
have  a  feeling  there  will  be  a  letter  from 
home  there.  Papa  said,  he  would  manage 
that  I  should  have  one  just  when  I  most 
wanted  it,  and  that  is  now." 

Permission  was  granted ;  and  while  Cousin 
Madge  sat  down  to  write  to  her  mother  and 
Mrs.  Harding  before  sailing,  Mary  and 
Maum  Sarah  started  out  in  a  mood  of  gay 
anticipation.  Having  been  told  that  the 
Post- Office  was  around  the  first  corner  to 
the  right,  they  expected  no  difficulty  in 
finding  it. 

"You  are  not  afraid,  Maum  Sarah,  are 
you?'  asked  Mary;  "you  know  what  hap- 
pened to  us  the  first  time  we  ventured  out 
alone." 
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"Pshaw,  chile!  ob  course  not.  I  feels 
like  I 's  an  ole  trabeler  now.  We 's  had 
too  much  oh  all  kind  ob  'sperience  since 
den  to  leff  trifles  'sturb  us.  Ef  you 's  afearcl, 
dear,  jis'  stick  close  to  me  ;  but  keep  an  eye 
for  de  Pos'-Offis."  And,  self-assured,  they 
walked  on,  trying  to  look"  as  careless  as 
though  promenading  the  familiar  streets 
of  Harrisburg. 

"Oh!  just  look "  before  Mary  could 

speak  another  word,  she  was  seized  in  Maurn 
Sarah's  strong  arms,  and  hurriedly  half  car- 
ried, half  dragged,  almost  back  to  the  door 
of  the  hotel. 

"What  do  you  mean?  "  said  Mary,  pro- 
voked, yet  full  of  wonder  at  Maum  Sarah's 
singular  conduct  and  staring  eyes. 

"You  seed  it!  you  seed  it!  Wa'n't  it 
awful?  De  nex'  minit  an'  we'd  bin  in  its 
clutches." 

"What  do  yo*u  mean,  Maum  Sarah?  I 
saw  nothing  but " 

"Dat  was  jis'  it,  honey,  —  a  bear,  a  big, 
fat,  live  bear,  shakin'  a  tree  jis'  like  it  would 
tear  it  up  by  de  roots.  Ef  we  'd  gon'  pas' 
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it,  you  'd  bin  hugged  to  deff.  Dat  's  dere 
way.  Who  eber  seed  sich  a  beast  in  town 
afore!" 

"  Oh !  I  am  real  provoked,  Maum  Sarah," 
said  Mary,  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking 
vexed ;  "  everybody  laughed  at  us.  It  is 
only  a  stuffed  bear-skin,  and  means  a  sign 
for  something  or  other.  I  saw  one  in  Bal- 
timore last  summer.  Do  you  think  the 
people  here  would  let  a  live  bear  run  the 
streets  ? ' 

"No;  I  had  no  time  to  think.  You 
jumped  so,  and  that  kine  o'  skeered  me." 

"  It  was  at  a  little  white  one  I  saw  grin- 
ning in  the  window  of  a  hat-store,  with  a 
perfect  little  black  silk  hat  on  each  ear.  It 
looked  so  funny,  I  wanted  you  to  see  it, 
when  you  jerked  me  up  so." 

"  Never  mine,  darlin'.  Don't  tell  nobody 
'bout  it.  We  '11  try  it  again.  I  never  did 
like  bears  tho',  sich  a  'ceitful  brute,  huggin' 
one  like  dey  lobed  'em,  an'  den  squeezin' 
der  breff  away." 

So  they  retraced  their  steps,  this  time 
passing  his  majesty,  the  stuffed  bear,  with 
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perfect  composure.  A  few  doors  further 
they  halted  instinctively  just  a  second,  as 
they  saw  the  head  of  a  horse  coming  out 
of  the  front  door,  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
it  proved  a  wooden  animal  covered  with 
horse-skin,  and  saddled  and  bridled  as 
though  just  ready  for  a  journey.  Although 
its  glass  eyes  were  very  glaring,  they  felt  no 
fear ;  and  the  next  building  was  the  Post- 
Office. 

"  Any  letter  from  Harrisburg  for  me,  sir, 
Mary  Harding  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,  Miss,"  said  the  young  clerk. 

Mary  d^d  not  look  to  see  if  any  noticed 
her,  as  she  pressed  it  again  and  again  to 
her  lips,  for  was  not  her  mamma's  writing 
on  the  outside,  and  did  not  her  own  dear 
hand  put  it  there? 

"  Now,  let  Js  hurry  back  to  cousin.  I  can 
hardly  wait  a  minute,  Maum  Sarah." 

"  Jis'  stop  fus'  an'  see  dis.  Did  you  eber ! 
Don'  you  beleibe  dat  's  our  Pete?  ' 

It  was  a  small  picture,  one  of  a  dozen 
hanging  out  in  front  of  a  daguerrean  gallery. 
It  represented  a  soldier,  holding  upon  his 
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knee  a  little  dog,  white,  curly,  wide-awake; 
such  a  perfect  likeness  of  Pete  in  one  of 
his  sauciest  moods,  that  it  must  be  he. 
For  one  moment  Mary  stood  in  delighted 
surprise ;  the  next  she  was  mounting  the 
staircase  which  conducted  to  the  gallery, 
and  asking  the  artist  how  it  got  there. 

"I  can  give  you  no  information,  Miss," 
he  replied.  "  I  bought  the  whole  place  a 
year  ago,  and  that  picture  was  in  the  lot. 
I  '11  sell  it  to  you  though,  cheap.  It  is  taken 
on  leather  and  don't  need  a  case." 

While  Maum  Sarah  was  feeling  in  her 
deep  pocket  for  her  purse,  an  idea  popped 
into  her  head  which  she  soon  clothed  in 
words. 

"Is  de  ribber  wat  goes  ,down  to  New 
Orleans  very  deep,  sir,  an'  do  boats  eber 
git  upset  in  it  ?  ' 

The  gentleman  said  it  was  very  deep  in 
some  places,  and  boats  were  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  accidents. 

"Den,  ef  you  hab  no  dejection,  sir,  I'll 
hab  my  pictertook;  —  for  Mary,"  she  added, 
solemnly,  "  ef  we  should  git  upset  an'  all 
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on  us  be  drown  did,, ole  Missus  would  like  to 
'member  jis'  how  her  lovin'  frend  till  deff, 
looked."  "  ' 

So  Maum  Sarah,  straightening  up  her  blue 
and  yellow  turban,  folding  her  hands  square 
and  broad  across  her  lap,  and  turning  her 
toes  out  until  they  were  as  opposite  each 
other  as  the  North  and  South  poles,  an- 
nounced herself  ready. 

"  Think  about  something  pleasant,"  said 
the  operator,  as  he  took  the  cap  from  the 
camera,  and  stepped  slowly  back. 

For  one  half  second  her  face  looked  all 
over  in  a  laugh,  in  another  it  was  gone,  and 
jumping  up  she  exclaimed,  "Stop  it — stop 
it,  sir,  I'd  hab  to  die  ef  I  couldn't  swim, 
an'  I  knows  I  can't." 

"  You  have  spoilt  that  sitting,  my  good 
woman  !  What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

"  I  war  thinking  it  would  be  so  nice  when 
we  got  down  to  New  Orleans  and  seed 
Mas'r  Dick  once  more,  sir.  Dat  was  pleas- 
ant, den  I  thinked,  ef  de  boat  would  upset 
I'd  drown  sure  —  an  dat  wa'n't  pleasant." 

" Pshaw!    Maum   Sarah.     Imagine  you 
14 
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have  got  baby  Gay  on  your  lap,  then  you  '11 
look  just  right,"  said  Mary. 

"  Sure  enuff,  dis  will  help  me  'long/'  and 
picking  up  a  roll  of  white  cotton  wadding 
near  by,  she  pillowed  it  upon  her  arm  and 
again  took  her  seat. 

"Please  make  it  'mos'  white,  sir  ;  I  neber 
did  like  dark  picters,"  but  for  all  that,  the 
sun  told  no  story,  and  the  picture  soon  pro- 
duced was  a  faithful  likeness  of  plump, 
quaint,  loving,  but  very  black,  Maura  Sarah. 

"  This  way,  this  way,  this  way,  ladies," 
said  the  short,  portly,  rosy  landlord,  Mr. 
Bummer.  His  words  came  from  his  mouth 
so  crisp  and  quick,  and  were  so  often  re- 
peated, that  they  ran  together  like  drops 
of  water.  He  proved  an  excellent  guide, 
however,  and  what  he  did  say  was  always 
just  to  the  point. 

"Never  saw  Venice,  I  suppose.  Venice, 
Venice  in  Austrian  Italy,  —  the  City  of  the 
Sea,  — I  never  saw  it  either  ;  but  it  is  full  of 
bridges,  they  say,  — bridges.  Just  so  is  this 
part  of  Cairo — built  on  made  ground,  lies  low, 
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very  low.  When  ever  the  river  rises,  there  is  an 
inundation — inundation;  people's  property 
gets  washed  away;  —  so  they  made  all  these 
little  bridges  to  connect  with  up-town,  and 
when  the  low  land  is  flooded,  they  are  not 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  Wise  — 
wasn't  it', — wise.  Dare  you  ask  me  ques- 
tions ?  Certainly,  cer-tam-ly.  Fire  away. — 
Where  is  the  levee  you.  heard  about?  Here, 
little  Miss,  here.  We  are  walking  beside 
it  —  beside  it.  Levee  is  a  French  word,  and 
means  simply  embankment,  its  object  being 
to  restrain  the  water  within  its  proper 
limits.  But  for  this,  there  would  be  no 
Cairo  at  this  point  —  no,  no.  It  cost  nearly 
one  million  of  dollars  to  build  it.  That 
makes  this  little  town  of  some  importance, 
don't  it-  -  eh  ?  don't  it.  <  Were  there  any 
battles  fought  here?'  No,  but  it  was  the 
base  of  supplies  during  the  war  for  the 
Union  army  as  it  moved  South.  Those 
were  stirring  times  — .stirring  times.  Cairo, 
the  capital  city  of  Egypt,  never  saw  more 
active  ones,  even  during  that  great  famine 
when,  throughout  all  the  country  beyond 
the  Nile,  people  came  there  to  buy  corn 
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from  Joseph's  granaries,  than  did  the 
dwellers  in  its  little  American  namesake  — 
its  namesake,  I  say.  Such  mountains  of 
'  hard  tack/  acres  of  beans,  peas,  salt, 
sugar,  and  coffee ;  such  quantities  of  shot, 
powder,  and  balls ;  cannons  and  wagons, 
horses  and  their  provender ;  mules  and  men, 
few  ever  saw  before.  Then  down  here  on 
the  river  a  gunboat  and  monitor,  was  always 
lying  to  guard  the  stores  from  raids  from 
the  Kentucky  shore, — Kentucky  shore,  I 
say.  The  barracks  we  just  passed,  now 
deserted,  was  then  girdled  by  mounted  can- 
non—  and- -and  —  bless  my  soul  —  we  were 
a  very  important  place,  very.  Shops  sprung 
up  on  every  side,  wooden  ones,  as  you  see  — 
as  you  see ;  enterprising  men  brought  branch- 
es of  their  different  trades  here,  and  even 
sent  their  best  signs  along.  Did  you  see 
old  Bruin,  Miss?  old  Bruin,  the  bear — he 
came  down  from  Louisville,  along  with 
many  other  curious  things — curious  things 
—  all  are  going  away  now  soon  —  and  we'll 
fall  back  to  old  times,  I  fear; — but  the  wTar 
is  over,  thank  God,  thank  God,  and  I '11  not 
grumble,  not  grumble." 
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It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  splendid  new  steamboat  Irene 
stopped  at  the  wharf  for  whatever  passen- 
gers there  were  in  waiting,  whose  destina- 
tion lay  anywhere  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi.  How  handsome  she  looked  as 
she  steamed  down  the  Ohio  River,  like  some 
grand,  live  creature,  conscious  of  its  own 
strength  and  beauty. 

Mary  gazed  in  delighted  admiration,  as 
she  thought  upon  the  new  life  upon  which 
she  would  so  soon  enter  in  this  "  floating 
palace,"  and  the  city  of  wonders  to  which 
it  would  doubtless  bear  her.  As  she  looked 
up  the  river  on  her  left,  ("  La  Belle  Riviere," 
as  the  French  so  appropriately  called  it,) 
for  a  mile  back  she  could  trace  its  course, 
lying  so  calm  and  still  beneath  the  sunshine, 
its  clear  surface  reflecting  every  cloud  that 
floated  over  it — only  where  the  wake  of 
the  swift  vessel  broke  the  water  into  a 
thousand  ripples,  and  they  in  turn  tangled 
their  cloud  pictures  into  bewildering  con- 
fusion. A  short  distance  down  she  still 
watched  its  wanderings,  then  suddenly  the 
14*  L 
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Mississippi  crossed  its  path.  They  met  and 
mingled,  and  the  clear  Ohio  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  deep  and  muddy  basin  of  the 
"Father  of  Waters." 

"Now  we'se  off  agin,  and  dis  time  I 
hopes  for  to  have  a  leetle  rest.  Tears  like 
I  is  a  great  big  bat,  allus  flappin'  my  wings 
an'  beatin'  of  'em  g'iu  the  air,  yet  Ian  din* 
down  nowhar.  How  does  you  feel,  honey  ? ' 
They  were  walking  behind  Cousin  Madge 
and  Mr.  Bummer  on  their  way  to  the  wharf. 

"  Oh,  splendid !  Maum  Sarah,  I  am  not 
tired  a  bit,  and  even  if  I  was  I  would 
brighten  up  after  reading  such  a  letter  as 
I  got  this  morning  from  mamma.  She 
sends  you  her  love." 

"Bress  her  dear  heart." 

"  And  says  she  expects  to  hear  of  your 
being  a  missionary  among  the  colored 
people  you  meet  down  South,  and " 

"Say  it  agin,  honey,  a  what  kineob  ting?" 

"  A  missionary,  and  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Don't  you  remember  the  gentle- 
man who  came  to  see  Cousin  Madge  last 
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summer,  that  looked  so  yellow  and  gave 
you  those  blue  ear-rings?'1 

"'Deed  I  does,  de  rings  is  done  broke,  but 
my  mem'ry  ob  him,  Mr.  Minor,  is, good  and 
soun'.  Don'  you  know  how  he,  prayed  for 
all  dem  what  worships  idols  and  sich,  an' 
wat  awful  stories  he  done  tell  'bout  folks 
wat  frows  dar  babies  to  de  crocerdiles  ? ' 

"  Yes,  and  to  be  a  missionary  means,  to 
persuade  people  that  do  wrong  to  do  right. 
Mamma  says  you  have  great  powders  of  per- 
suasion, and  she  thinks  you  can  do  a  heap 
of  good." 

To  which  compliment  Maum  Sarah  made 
no  reply,  only  walked  on  with  a  face  of 
unusual  seriousness.  Vague  ideas  of  preach- 
ing from  a  pulpit  in  coat  and  pantaloons, 
and  rescuing  little  babies  from  the  jaws 
of  crocodiles  and  alligators,  were  flitting 
through  her  mind  in  the  shape  of  horrible 
duties  imposed  upon  her,  but  what  became 
of  her  determination  the  future  will  have 
to  reveal ;  for  the  ringing  of  a  bell  and  their 
approach  to  the  boat-side  now  crowded  out 
all  other  thoughts. 
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A  kindly  spoken  "  good-bye,"  and  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bummer,  for  his  courtesy, 
and  our  travellers  had  parted  from  him  ; 
their  baggage  was  transferred  to  the  deck, 
and  Mary  and  her  nurse  were  again  sur- 
rounded by  novelties  of  art  and  nature, 
which  gave  free  exercise  to  all  their  perspec- 
tive faculties. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DOWN    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

DURING  the  progress  of  the  war,  the 
large  steamers  upon  that  route  were 
so  often  seized  by  military  authority,  and 
impressed  into  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  they  became  injured  and  defaced 
from  hard  service  and  careless  usage,  but 
since  the  close  of  the  war  a  "  new  line"  had 
been  launched,  commodious,  costly,  and 
beautiful.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  —  a 
gem  of  a  steamboat — that  our  party  had 
embarked.  It  had  ample  accommodations 
for  one  hundred  passengers;  and  as  they 
stepped  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  Mary  thought 
the  Water  Wolf,  which  she  at  first  considered 
so  grand,  a  toy  almost  in  comparison.  The 
walls  were  painted  in  white  and  gold ;  the 
carpet  of  soft  velvet  seemed  too  beautiful  to 
have  its  gorgeous  flowers  crushed  by  care- 
less feet,  and  the  sofas  and  chairs  invited  a 
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repose  which  could  not  but  be  a  luxury; 
a  piano  gave  the  promise  of  occupation  to 
the  musical ;  and  as  the  sunlight  streamed 
in  through  the  richly  stained  glass  windows, 
the  effect  was  brilliant.  As  they  climbed 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  deck, 
they  went  into  the  cabin.  The  clerk  appear- 
ing at  the  upper  window,  Cousin  Madge 
bought  their  tickets,  registered  their  names, 
and  state-room  No.  6  being  assigned  them-, 
their  baggage  was  put  alongside  their  door, 
upon  the  guards,  and  they  quietly  took  pos- 
session. The  guards  was  a  balcony  sur- 
rounding the  boat  Each  state-room  had 
two  doors  opposite  each  other,  the  inner  one 
opening  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  the  outer  on 
to  the  guards.  Thus,  when  desired,  a  free 
circulation  of  air  was  produced.  Nothing 
could  have  been  cosier  than  their  state-room. 
The  berths  were  nice  and  clean,  provided 
with  soft  mattresses,  linen  sheets,  and 
pillow  slips,  and  every  home  comfort  which 
could  be  put  in  so  small  a  place  without 
crowding  it.  For  Maum  Sarah,  who  had 
rebelled  against  being  stowed  away  in  a 
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berth  just — as  she  expressed  herself — "like 
I  war  a  big  fruit-cake,  stored  away  up  on 
de  highest  shelf  to  dry,"  a  "shake-down'1 
had  been  promised;  so,  when  every  arrange- 
ment for  an  eight  days'  stay  in  their  presenvt 
quarters  had  been  made,  Cousin  Madge  and 
Mary  took  off  their  travelling  dresses,  folded 
them  away,  and  made  a  simple  toilette  more 
appropriate  and  comfortable  for  their  in- 
door journey. 

While  Cousin  Madge  was  still  occupied 
in  her  arrangements  for  their  home  stay  in 
the  state-room,  Mary  and  Maum  Sarah  pro- 
posed to  make  some  little  acquaintance  with 
their  new  quarters.  Walking  to  the  far  end 
of  the  cabin,  they  passed  out  to  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  its  back  end,  and  directly  op- 
posite the  stem  or  prow  which  indicates  its 
front.  A  bright,  cheerful-looking  mulatto 
woman  was  just  in  advance  of  them.  Maum 
Sarah,  delighted  at  meeting  one  of  her  own 
race  under  circumstances  where  they  were 
bound,  if  possible,  to  be  friends,  determined 
to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  the  acquaint- 
ance ;  so,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
she  checked  her  progress  by  saying, — 
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"How  d'ye  do,  ma'am?  Is  you  tra- 
belin' ? " 

"Ko;  not  'zackly.  I  libs  on  dis  yere 
boat.  I 's  washerwoman.  .  Who  does  you 
'long  to  ? " 

"  Dis  chile  an'  anoder  growed  up  one. 
We  's  trabelin'  down  Souf,  an'  I  takes  care 
on  'em.  I's  dere  protectorater,  allus  war;' 
for  Maum  Sarah  lost  no  opportunity  to 
make  an  impression  of  her  importance,  if 
only  to  support  the  dignity  of  her  charge. 
Her  manner  had  the  effect  desired.  The 
mulatto  woman  was  quite  deferential. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  ' 

"  Judy  ;  —  and  yours  ?  ' 

"  Sarah  Johnson.  I  'longs  to  one  ob  de 
oldest  fam'lies  in  Mer'land." 

"Antie!  mine  is  Mary  Harding.  Don't 
you  want  to  know  me  too  ? ' 

And  she  frankly  extended  her  hand. 

"Bress  your  sweet  face,  Miss,  'deed  an' 
I  do,"  said  Judy,  her  warm  heart  at  once 
taken  captive  by  that  manner  of  entire  sin- 
cerity. "I  does  lub  young  folks  wen  dey 
is  polite,  like  you." 
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"  I  had  cle  raisin'  ob  her,"  said  Maum 
Sarah.  "  Whar  is  you  gwine,  Judy  ?  ' 
"  To  my  room.  Will  you  come  'long  ? ' 
They  followed  to  her  quarters,  the  laun- 
dry, a  nice  little  room,  furnished  with  large 
stove  and  ironing-table.  All  her  utensils 
for  work  as  clean  as  could  be  made.  She 
procured  her  water  by  dipping  it  up  in 
buckets.  Looking  out  the  laundry-window, 
Mary,  who,  like  thousands  of  other  little 
country  girls,  knew  nothing  about  a  steam- 
boat but  what  she  had  gleaned  from  pic- 
tures, saw,  for  the  first  time,  what  propelled 
the  boat  alone*.  It  was  an  immense  wooden 

! 

wheel  attached  to  its  side,  its  base  being  in 
the  wrater  and  the  top  reaching  up  to  the 
highest  or  hurricane  deck.  As  she  looked, 
a  puffing  arose  from  the  chimney-stack; 
the  wheel  began  to  revolve,  first  slowly, 
then  faster  and  faster;  the  water  began  to 
break  into  little  waves  of  foam  ;  a  sound  as 
of  slush  !  slush  !  slush  !  followed  each  revo- 
lution of  the  great  wheel,  and  as  the  spray 
was  dashed  from  its  dripping  sides,  it  fell 

to  the  river  again  in  sparkling  globes  of 
15 
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rainbow-hues.  The  Irene  had  again  started. 
Mary  was  quite  bewildered.  All  was  so 
new.  On  the  left,  the  Kentucky  shore, 
heavily  wooded,  sloped  almost  down  to  the 
river's  edge  and  seemed  to  cut  off  their 
progress.  On  the  right,  the  town  of  Cairo 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  behind  them 
stretching  away  back  in  the  Distance  was 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  hurrying  on  as  if 
to  meet  each  other. 

"  Quick,  cousin.  We  have  crossed  the 
line,  and  are  now  upon  the  Mississippi,  I 
do  believe,"  said  Mary,  rushing  along  the 
guards  to  the  door  of  their  state-room. 

It  was  so,  as  the  rapid  and  turbid  waters 
plainly  testified. 

Cousin  Madge,  looking  up  and  down  its 
course  as  far  as  she  could  see  at,  finally 
asked  Mary  how  much  could  she  tell  her 
of  this  river. 

"Almost  npthing,  cousin,''  she  answered. 
"  I  do  know  that  it  rises  away  up  North 
somewhere,  and  flowing  South,  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  that  is  really  all 
that  I  remember  with  much  distinctness. 
Is  there  a  great  deal  more  about  it  ? ' 
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"Yes,  darling;  much  that  is  very  true 
and  very  significant.  Do  you  want  a  short 
geography-lesson  which  you  are  never  to 
forget?" 

"Yes,  cousin  dear.     I  am  all  attention." 

"  "Well,  away  up  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain called  Hauteurs  de  Terre,  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Red  Ri,ver  of  the  North 
and  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  a  small  pool  or  spring.  You 
remember  the  deliciously  cool,  clear  little 
rill  we  saw  trickling  down  the  mountain- 
side over  the  dead  leaves  and  white  pebbles, 
on  our  drive  up  to  the  c  Highland  Farm,' 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  cousin ;  and  I  have  seen 
several  such  since,  in  our  mountain-rides 
near  Harrisburg." 

"  Well,  it  is  these  little  rills,  (and  others 
like  them  throughout  the  world,)  emptying 
into  a  small  basin  in  the  earth,  that  make 
our  springs.  From  every  spring  flows  a 
little  brook  of  cool,  pure  water.  Away  up 
in  the  forest  of  pine  woods,  almost  to  the 
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north  border  of  our  country,  are  a  great 

number  of  these  little  springs.  The  hills 
from  which  they  flow  are  not  lofty  and 
rocky,  but  low,  rounded,  and  made  of  sand 
or  clay.  The  brooks  which  issue  from  them 
flow  into  a  hollow  in  the  land,  which  is 
called  a  pond.  In  this  little  pond,  fed  by 
tiny,  almost  thread-like  rills,  the  great 
Mississippi  begins  its  journey  to  the  ocean. 
That  pond  is  the  river's  source  or  cradle. 
From  this  pond  runs  a  brook  so  small  you 
could  easily  leap  across  it,  and  not  deep 
enough  to  prevent  your  wading  through  it. 
It  goes  along  under  the  green  shadow  of 
the  pine  woods,  murmuring  such  music  as 
only  water  can  which  ripples  over  gravelly 
beds.  Its  banks  are  fringed  with  green  moss 
and  embroidered  with  bright  wild  flowers, 
and  it  seerns  playing  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek,  as  it  now  runs  under  the  fallen  trees 
which  sometimes  lie  across  it,  and  then 
breaks  on  the  eye  again  in  a  broad  sparkle 
of  liquid  light.  After  it  has  gone  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  it  finds  another  small,  basin- 
Bluiped  hollow,  into  which,  joined  by  four 
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other  little  streams,  it  flows.  Their  united 
waters  spread  out,  fill  it,  and  it  becomes  a 
beautiful  little  lake  called  Itasca  Lake. 
Some  parts  of  the  lake's  shore  are  low, 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  covered 
with  bushes,  grass,  and  flowers.  Again,  in 
other  parts,  high  hills,  ornamented  with 
tall  pine-trees,  arise,  and  one  small  island, 
from  out  which  spring  fadeless  evergreens, 
graces  its  centre.  Were  you  travelling 
down  the  lake,  you  could  now  take  a  canoe 
and  ride  upon  it.  The  river  is  still  so  nar- 
row, that  the  branches  of  trees,  in  some 
places,  reach  across  it ;  and  from  out  the 
forests  through  which  it  flows,  a  fallen  tree 
from  its  border  would  entirely  obstruct  the 
course  of  your  canoe,  until  an  axe  had 
removed  it  from  your  path.  Then  comes  a 
place  where,  through  the  widening  stream, 
you  would  find  great  rocks  obstructing 
your  wa}T,  and  the  water  dashes  and  foams 
so  much,  as  it  forces  itself  through  the 
narrow  places  between  them,  you  could 
scarcely  guide  your  boat,  even  if  you  were 
as  experienced  an  oarsman  as  an  old  Indian 

15* 
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or  hunter.  This  place  is  called  the  Rapids, 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  here  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bed  down 
which  the  water  runs  is  very  sloping — a 
long  and  steep  down-hill.  But  after  a  while 
you  pass  them,  and  the  river  grows  broader 
and  more  placid,  '  spreading  out  here  and 
there  into  beautiful  lakes,  with  green  islands 
in  their  midst,  their  shores  of  white  sand 
glittering  like  snow  in  the  sunshine,  and 
mingling  among  the  tall,  dark  pines,  the  elm 
and  maple,  with  their  bright  green  leaves 
and  slender  branches  waving  in  the  wind.' 
After  rowing  through  these,  many,  many 
miles,  there  comes  a  spot  where  the  river 
is  again  quite  narrow,  its  banks  very  steep, 
and  over  a  place  where  its  bed  drops  down 
suddenly,  the  water  comes  leaping  and 
dashing  with  great  foam  and  noise.  This 
is  called  the  Peclcagama,  or  first  fall  in  the 
Mississippi.  The  river's  bed  continues  to 
slope  so  abruptly  that  there  is  a  succession 
of  them  like  long  steps,  until  the  great 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  reached.  This  step 
is  eighteen  feet  in  height :  the  water  falls 
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over   it  in    a   perpendicular  Hue,  and   the 

• 

huge  rocks  and  forest  which  line  its  shores 
make  the  scene  wildly  beautiful.  Here  is 
the  point  where  the  river  first  becomes 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  Steamboats 
start  from  it  and  traverse  on  uninterruptedly 
to  the  great  ocean.  A  few  miles  below  the 
falls  is  the  first  city  upon  the  Mississippi, 
St.  Paul,  the  capital  city  of  Minnesota. 
The  forests,  which  until  then  covered  the 
earth  along  the  river's  course,  now  begin 
to  be  broken  by  treeless  spaces,  and  gradu- 
ally all  are  gone,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  the  plain  is  covered  everywhere  with 
tall  green  grass  and  the  most  beautiful 
flowers." 

"Not  prairies,  cousin,  are  they  ?': 
"  Yes,  prairies,  exactly;  or  meadows,  which 
the  word  really  means.  On  through  the 
prairie  country,  the  sloping  banks  of  the 
now  wide  stream  are  interrupted  by  high 
steep  slopes,  called  Bluffs.  The  walls  (as 
they  really  are)  enclose  the  water  upon 
each  side,  like  '  a  pathway  just  cut  for  it, 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  plain.'  These 
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occur  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  where 
the  river  first  left  its  little  cradle  as  a  tiny 
pool,  and  it  is  already  a  great  stream.  It 
has  been  fed  by  many  small  rivers  or  tribu- 
taries, flowing  into  it  from  east  and  west, 
but  when  it  reaches  half  its  length,  the  Mis- 
souri or  Mud  River,  as  its  name  fitlv  describes 

•/ 

it,  pours  into  it  its  broad  muddy  mass,  and 
the  bright,  beautiful,  sparkling  Mississippi, 
from  whose  polished  surface  the  sunshine, 
clouds,  forests,  and  rocks  were  reflected  as 
in  a  mirror,  becomes  the  turbid  stream  you 
now  see  it.  Its  course,  after  the  Missouri 
enters  it,  is  very  crooked  and  winding.  In 
some  places  it  glides  in  curves  through  the 
middle  of  the  low  or  bottom  lands,  and  again 
its  road  lies  directly  under  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  which  it  is  all  the  time  washing  and 
wearing  away,  while  it  carries  in  its  swift 
current  downward  to  the  sea,  earth,  rocks, 
and  great  trees,  as  its  spoils.  Just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  the  great 
busy  city  of  St.  Louis,  standing  upon  the  top 
of  the  high  bank  on  its  west  side.  Further 
down,  as  you  see,  just  here  below  Cairo, 
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the  Ohio,  which  has  been  flowing  through 
a  green  valley,  its  gentle  slopes  on  each 
side  shaded  by  trees  and  all  over  flower- 
dotted,  now  meets  it,  they  mingle,  and  the 
three  great  waters  united  in  one,  bearing 
on  their  bosom  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
large  steamers,  and  their  freight  of  almost 
countless  wealth,  pursue  their  course 
through  vast  cotton  fields,  sugar  plantations, 
and  canebrakes,  until  it  lands  us,  I  hope, 
at  our  stopping-place,  ISTew  Orleans ;  then, 
one  hundred  miles  below  it,  itself,  with  all 
its  tributaries,  empties  into  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  called  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
An  adventurous  little  minnow,  able  and 
willing  to  take  a  swim  of  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  would  meet 
with  great  changes  of  climate  and  odd 
varieties  of  fish-people  before  its  journey 
would  be  over.  As  it  bade  good-bye  to  its 
mother,  who  is  satisfied  to  remain  forever 
in  the  cradle  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would 
fill  its  lungs  with  the  clear,  frosty  air  of  its 
native  mountain,  and  work  its  fin-paddles 
through  water  as  cold  as  melted  snow. 

M 
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Barriers  of  ice  would  check  its  progress  for 
a  while,  until  after  it  had  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri ;  but  still  its  travelling  com- 
panions would  he  only  such  fish  as  live  in 

cold   climates    and   feed    in    clear   water. 

« 

After  it  had  reached  'The  Great  Water,' 
(which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  word, 
Mississippi,)  it  would  feel  the  air  growing 
warmer  and  warmer  every  hundred  miles 
of  its  long  swim,  and  as  it  n eared  the  Gulf, 
if  it  kept  along  the  marshy  shore,  its  sole 
companions  would  he  such  reptiles  as  alli- 
gators, snakes,  frogs,  and  turtles." 

"Poor  little  fish!  What  an  awful  change, 
cousin,  from  its  sweet  mountain  home." 

i 

"Not  a  greater  one,  dear,  than  for  the 
ambitious  rill  upon  which  it  first  set  sail." 

"And  cousin,  dear,  what  did  you  mean 
by  the  '  significance '  of  the  Mississippi 
River?  That  was  the  word  you  used." 

"  Only  that  its  course  is  like  the  acts  in 
some  peoples  lives.  A  little  sm,  that  of 
untruth,  for  instance,  or  indeed  any  other 
wrong  to  the  soul,  has  its  start  in  what  is 
thought  'only  a  trifle,'  but  the  'trifle'  grows 
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with  one's  growth,  its  channel  growing 
wider  and  deeper  and  stronger  each  year; 
by-and-by  the  transparency  of  the  character 
is  quite  clouded  by  the  growth  of  the 
'trifle.'  Other  sins  mingle  with  it,  and  it 
grows  into  a  great  evil,  blackening  the  soul 
until  it  becomes  the  abode  of  foul  and 
wicked  thoughts,  and  finally,  when  most 
powerful  to  do  injury,  it  is  met  suddenly 
by  the  great  Gulf  which  death  puts  between 
this  world  and  the  future,  and  God,  who 
'holdeth  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,' 
measures  the  evil  it  has  done,  and  punishes 
it  accordingly." 

"  That  is  an  awful  '  significance,'  cousin  ; 
and  to  think  of  it  makes  me  look  on  this 
splendid  river  with  horror,"  said  Mary,  still 
leaning  over  the  guards.  "  I  would  rather 
read  in  it  such  a  moral  as  mamma  once 
gave  me  about  something  very  like  it,  such 
as  a  little  deed  of  love,  which,  when  done, 
leaves  a  spot  of  brightness  in  the  heart, 
maybe,  nothing  else ;  yet  it  is  a  live  thing 
which  grows  and  grows,  and  spreads,  and 
deepens,  and  takes  other  important  things 
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in  its  train  of  influence,  until  at  last  it 
becomes  a  big,  mighty  power,  strengthen- 
ing and  feeding  millions  of  things,  sweep- 
ing away  all  that  is  bad  before  it,  and  when 
it  goes  at  last  into  the  great  ocean,  it  is  not 
lost  or  swallowed  up,  only  turned  into  some 
new  track  of  duty.  How  do  you  like 
mamma's  picture  ? ' 

"It  is  grand,  darling;  keep  that  one  in 
your  mind  for  a  seed -thought,"  replied 
Cousin  Madge,  stooping  to  kiss  the  beam- 
ing face  raised  to  hers,  and  thinking,  as  she 
again  stepped  into  her  state-room,  that  per- 
haps Mamma  Harding  little  dreamed  what 
deep  root  her  home-teaching  had  already 
taken  in  the  healthy  soil  of  her  Mary's 
heart. 

Having  arranged  her  room  to  her  satis- 
faction, Cousin  Madge  and  Mary  went  into 
the  cabin.  It  was  well  filled  with  ladies, 
some  of  whom  were  lounging,  some  read- 
ing, and  others  talking  as  though  they  had 
just  met  for  a  pleasant  chat.  Taking  an 
unoccupied  sofa,  Mary  was  just  pulling  her 
precious  letter  from  her  pocket  for  a  second 
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reading  to  Cousin  Madge,  when  a  lady,  with 
rippling  black  hair  and  large  eyes  of  the 
same  color,  stepped  up,  to  them  and  holding 
out  one  hand  to  Cousin  Madge  and  the 
other  to  Mary,  said, — 

"By  virtue  of  being  Captain  "Wetherill's 
sister,  and  having  been  on  board  since  we 
left  Louisville,  I  feel  like  'doing  the  honors' 
to  our  strangers.  My  name  is  Clara  Moore." 

"  And  this  lady  is  my  Cousin  Madge,  and 
I  am  Mary  Harding,"  instantly  replied  Mary, 
obeying  a  strong  impulse  to  make  the  in- 
troduction herself. 

Cousin  Madge  smiled  and  seemed  entirely 
satisfied. 

"  Going  to  New  Orleans,  ladies?'  said 
Mrs.  Moore. 

i 

"  Yes  ;  are  you  also  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  yes.  Am  impatient  to  see  my  hus- 
band, from  whom  I  have  been  absent  some 
wTeeks."  Then  the  two  ladies  glided  into  a 
low  conversation,  while  Mary  watched  the 
entrance  of  some  waiters  with  long  white 
aprons  on,  wondering  what  was  their  errand. 
Advancing  to  the  four  square  centre-table^ 
16 
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they  removed  their  beautiful  cloth  covers, 
revealing  as  they  did  so  the  fact  that  they 
were  extension-tables,  and  having  drawn 
them  out  their  full  length  and  united  them, 
they  proved  nearly  as  long  as  the  room. 
Over  these  were  spread  snowy  cloths.  Then 
from  the  steward's  room  were  brought  all 
modern  silver-ware  now  in  use,  castors, 
forks,  and  spoons.  Upon  a  side-table  they 
placed  cups,  saucers,  and  two  large  silver 
urns,  containing  coffee  and  tea.  Some 
broiled  mutton  and  beefsteaks  were  brought 

o 

in  on  chafing-dishes,  while  hot  corn-bread, 
biscuit,  and  light  rolls,  with  every  condi- 
ment the  most  epicurean  appetite  could 
desire,  filled  up  the  vacant  places. 

"  Fust-rate  place  dis,  Miss  Madge,  honey. 
I  war  out  seein'  'bout  de  cookin',  and  you 
all  dare's  eat  it  wid  imperance,"  whispered 
Maum  Sarah,  as  she  came  behind  her  mis- 
tress's chair. 

"Don't  she  mean  impunity?"  said  Mrs. 
Moore  to  Mary. 

"  I  guess  so,  ma'am,  if  that  is  the  right 
word." 
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"Here  comes  de  captin,  chile,"  again 
whispered  Maum  Sarah,  as  she  jogged  Mary's 
elbow,  "I  seed  him  gibin'  out  orders." 

But  it  was  only  the  steward,  in  jacket  and 
apron  of  spotless  whiteness  ;  a  light  yellow 
man,  so  burly,  and  with  mien  so  majestic, 
he  might  have  passed  for  the  great  Tycoon 
of  China. 

Pretty  soon,  a  portly  gentleman,  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  hair  and  whiskers  as 
white  as  wool,  and  eyes  of  the  kindliest 
blue,  approached  the  ladies,  who  had  now 
gathered  at  one  end  of  the  cabin,  and  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  invited  them  to  tea. 

"He's  jist  as  perlite  as  tho'  he  didn't 
mean  to  make  'em  pay  for  wat  dey  eats, 
dat's  wat  I  call  money  manners"  said  Maum 
Sarah  to  herself,  as  she  watched  from  her 
corner  the  whole  proceeding. 

"Found  an  old  friend,  Clara,  eh?"  said 
the  captain,  as  he  saw  his  sister  paying 
Cousin  Madge,  who  sat  near  her,  every 
attention. 

"  A  friend,  I  hope,  although  a  new  one. 
Let  me  introduce  you,  Miss  Madge.  Miss 
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Gordon,  my  bluff  brother,  Captain  Wether- 
ill." 

"Gordon — Gordon, — the  name  is  so  fa- 
miliar--! have  it,  have  it:  'Richard  Gor- 
don, Commission  Merchant,  New  Orleans. 
• 

Any  relation,  Miss?': 

"Do  you  know  him,  sir?' 

"Like  a  book.  He's  as  full  of  fun  as  a 
boy,  but  a  capital  fellow  to  do  business 
with." 

Cousin  Madge's  eyes  were  sparkling 
through  her  tears,  as  she  replied,  "He  is 
my  brother,  sir.  Brother  Dick,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  for  six  years." 

"  And  are  now  about  visiting  him,  I  sup- 
pose. Travelling  alone  ? ' 

Cousin  Madge  explained  all  in  a  few 
words,  introduced  Mary,  and  receiving  from 
the  Captain  every  assurance  of  all  needed 
care  and  protection,  they  felt  that  their 
journey  had  begun  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  VOICE    FKOM    HOME. 

IT  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  Mary  and 
Cousin  Madge  had  retired  to  their  room, 
when  the  former,  pulling  from  her  pocket 
that  cherished  letter,  and  again  kissing  its 
envelope,  said, — 

"Cousin  Madge,  I  must  read  it  again 
before  I  sleep,  if  only  Tom's  part ;  for  what 
with  laughing  and  crying,  I  hut  made  it 
half  out.  Shall  I  read  it  aloud  ? ' 

"  Of  course,  my  child.  I'll  enjoy  the  i  voice 
from  home'  as  much  as  you." 

The  letter  was  dated  but  a  few  days  after 
their  departure,  and  was  consequently  two 
weeks  old.  Tom's  part  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Mary!  Oh,  my!  —  Dear  Mary 

Dear  Mary!  Whee-e-e-e-e.  I'm  so  out  of 
breath,  I  cannot  write  a  word.  Had  an 
awful  time  just  now  with  Bruno  and  Mr. 

16*  (185) 
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Reel's  old  billy-goat.  They  are  just  the 
same  size,  you  know.  "While  I  was  in  Mr. 
Reel's  store  getting  some  sugar  for  mamma, 
I  heard  a  fuss  out-of-doors  and  Bruno 
barking.  When  I  got  to  tire  door,  old  Billy- 
was  butting  him  hard,  and  for  the  first  time 

O  ' 

in  his  life  Bruno  looked  scared.  At  length 
he  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  the  fight 
began  in  good  earnest.  I  jumped  in  and  tried 
to  part  them.  Finally,  I  got  Bruno  off  and 
held  Billy  by  his  horns;  but  there  I  had  to 
hold  him  too  with  all  my  might,  for  if  I 
had  let  go,  he  would  have  butted  me  as  if 
I  was  a  post,  he  is  so  very  strong.  At  length 
my  arms  got  tired,  I  did  let  go,  and  ran  — 
goodness !  but  I  did  run,  and  as  you  see,  I 

am  entirely  out  of  breath. That  was 

a  silly  way  to  begin  a  letter ;  to  a  young 
lady  too,  and  that  lady  an  intelligent  travel- 
ler by  this  time.  I  '11  just  spit  on  my  hands 
and  begin  it  again. 

"Dear  Mary,  my  absent  and  dearly  be- 
loved and  much  missed  sister,  whom  I  hope 
to  meet  again  in  a  few  weeks — how  I  would 
like  to  know  your  experience  by  this  time  ! 
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Ain't  it  remarkable  and  magnificent,  this 
determination  of  papa  and  mamma,  to  let 
us  stay  away  from  them  as  long  as  we 
expect  to.  I  know  they'll  not  regret  it;  I 
will  not,  I  am  sure.  Chincapin  is  always 
talking  about  you,  and  does  as  many  funny 
things  as  usual.  The  day  after  you  left,  it 
rained.  He  said  to  mamma,  'Did  sister 
Mawy  have  any  ungerlrother  'long  with  her  ? ' 
Mamma  said  '  no.'  The  next  thing  that 
happened,  Mima  found  him  running  down 
street  in  the  rain,  dragging  the  big  umbrella 
after  him.  He  was  taking  it,  he  said,  'to 
send  off  on  the  Post-Office  for  poor  sister.' 
Last  Sunday  I  took  him  with  me  to  Sunday 
School,  he  seemed  so  lonesome.  We  are 
learning  a  new  hymn  called,  'I  am  climb- 
ing up  Zion's  Hill,'  and  the  chorus  repeats, 
*  climbing,  climbing,  climbing  up  Zion's 
hill.'  Charlie  was  struck  with  it,  for  he 
listened  with  all  his  ears.  Early  next  morn- 
ing he  came  running  in  to  mamma,  his 
white  apron  mud  from  his  chin  down, 
shouting,  'I've  made  it!  I've  made  it! 
Come  and  see.  When  she  went  outside 
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the  door,  she  found  a  little  bank  of  soft  earth 
a  foot  high,  piled  up  against  the  brickwork 
of  the  wall.  Stepping  one  foot  on  it  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  he  said,  '  I  'm  climbing 

up  ZionV when  his  foot  slipped  and 

bump  he  came  on  the  pavement,  crying, 
1  Oh,  mamma!  ain't  Zion's  hill  hard  to 
climb.'  Then  she  had  to  try  and  explain 
to  him  just  what  is  meant  by  '  Zion's  Hill.' 
There  was  some  coal-oil  standing  in  a  cup, 
the  other  day,  upon  the  kitchen-table. 
Charlie,  as  usual,  was  peering  around,  and 
seeing  it,  commenced  to  drink  it.  Then 
what  an  awful  spitting  and  spluttering  he 
had,  declaring  afterwards  to  papa,  that  coal- 
oil  was  the  dislikeist  stuiF  he  ever  tasted. 
He  is  very  much  troubled  about  Grandma 
Wood's  going  away  so  soon.  Seeing  mam- 
ma busy  with  some  lace  caps,  and  finding 
out  they  were  intended  as  a  present  to 
grandma,  he  begged  fora  needle  and  thread 
and  piece  of  rag.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
stitched  away  in  perfect  silence  for  five 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  which  time  he 
handed  mamma  the  rag,  now  drawn  up 
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into  a  ball  or  knot,  and  said  in  triumph, 
4 Oh!  didn't  I  make  her  a  splendid  cush- 
pinion?'  It  took  mamma  some  little  time 
to  find  out  he  meant  a  pincushion.  I  took 
him  along  with  me  one  day  on  an  errand  ; 
there  was  a  carpet,  made  up  of  bright,  nar- 
row strips,  upon  the  lady's  floor.  As  we 
left  it,  he  informed  me  in  a  whisper,  '  Tom  ! 
I  never  seed  such  a  carpet  -before,  it's  all 
over  giddy.'  The  day  after  you  left,  he 
was  in  the  yard  with  me,  doing  something 
at  the  chicken-coop,  and  got  a  fall  upon  his 
forehead.  c  Where  are  you  hurt,  Charlie  ? ' 
I  said,  as  I  picked  him  up.  '  Right  here 
among  my  feathers,  Tom,'  he  said,  point- 
ing to  his  left  eye- brow,  which  was  muddy 
and  scratched. 

" '  You  mus  n't  do  that  any  more,  Charlie,' 
I  said,  'you  are  not  as  strong  as  Samson.' 

"  This  troubled  him.  '  Tom  !  why  ain't  I 
as  stwong  as  Samson  ?' 

" '  Because  God  only  made  one  man  that 
strong,'  I  replied. 

"  Then  he  thought  for  some  time  before 
he  asked : 
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" '  Tom !  when  Samson  is  made  over 
again,  will  he  be  a  big  man,  or  a  little  boy 
like  me?' 

"'A  man,'  I  answered. 

" '  Then,  I  will  go  and  say  to  him,  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Samson  ?  What  is  your  other 
name  beside  Samson  ?  Do  you  think  he 
will  tell  me  ?  Tom !  Tom  !  won't  you  please 
draw  me  a  picter  of  him  pulling  out  the 
lion's  tongue,  only  don't  let  him  pull  it  out 
really,  Tom/ 

"'I  cannot  to-day,  Charlie,  I'm  busy/  I 
told  him. 

" '  Then,  Tom,  won't  you  do  it  to-day  night, 
please  ? '  This  he  asked  in  his  sweet,  plead- 
ing way,  and  I  did  it.  He  told  Mima  this 
evening  that  he  was  ready  for  some  bread 
and  butter,  for,  said  he,  'I've  washed  me 
clean  two  times:  first  I  washed  my  right 
hand,  and  then  I  washed  my  wrong  one.' 

"  You  see  my  letter  is  full  of  him  and 
nothing  else.  The  reason  is,  I  know  you 
like  to  hear  of  every  little  funny  thing  he 
does,  and  I  may  forget  them  before  I  see 
you.  Grandma  Wood  is  almost  ready  to 
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start,  and  Clinton  is  in  such  glee  about 
going  'back  to  the  plantation,'  I  can't  do 
anything  with  him.  Charlie  has  drawn  a 
picture  which  he  wants  me  to  send  you.  I 
enclose  it.  He  says  that  boy  means  him, 
climbing  up  Zion's  hill,  and  the  church  is 
the  one  he  is  going  to  preach  in  when  he 
gets  Ug.  Its  style  of  architecture  is  new, 
especially  the  American  flag,  almost  as  tall 
as  the  steeple,  and  a  double  paling  fence 
in  front  of  it,  but  I  guess  it  will  make  you 
think  of  the  busy  little  hand  which  drew  it, 
so  I  send  it,  as  he  requests. 

"Now,  dear  Mary,  good-bye,  give  my  love 
to  Cousin  Madge  and  Maum  Sarah.  We 
are  all  well  but  me.  I  have,  as  Charlie 
once  said,  you  know,  'a  headache  in  my 
throat,'  but  I  expect  to  sleep  it  off.  Don't 
forget  to  use  your  eyes,  and  find  out  all 
you  can  about  steamboats.  Knowledge 
never  comes  amiss,  but  often  to  a-miss. 
Tour  loving  Tom." 

Perhaps   Tom's   letter   and  its   pleasant 

/nome   details   acted   as   a   soporific    upon 

Mary,  for  her  first  night  upon  the  Missis- 
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sippi  was  spent  in  such  sound,  sweet  sleep, 
she  knew  of  nothing  until  awakened  at  seven 
o'clock  next  morning  for  breakfast.  Then 
she  and  Cousin  Madge  were  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Moore  to  Captain  Hirt,  the  intelli- 
gent and  gentlemanly  pilot,  and  by  him 
invited  to  visit  him  at  his  home  in  the 
"pilot's  house "  whenever  they  felt  like 
being  shut  up  in  an  observatory. 

"  Then  you  do  not  feel  proud  at  being 
lifted  so  high  above  your  fellows,  sir,  eh  ? ' 
said  a  voice,  some  distance  from  the  table, 
as  quick  and  abrupt   as  though  just  fired 
out  of  a  pop-gun. 

"  No.  As  a  proof,  I  am  always  trying  to 
bring  them  up  to  my  level,"  was  Captain 
Hirt's  pleasant  answer. 

Mary  leaned  forward  with  some  curiosity 
to  see  who  had  asked  the  question,  when 
suddenly  drawing  back,  her  knife  and  fork 
fell  from  her  hand  with  a  clatter  upon  her 
plate,  as  though  she  had  been  just  stricken 
with  paralysis.  Cousin  Madge  looked  upon 
her  in  amazement,  for  Mary  never  "  put 
on"  (as  girls  often  say)  emotions  she  did 
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not  feel.  In  an  instant  she  resumed  them, 
but  with  her  eyes  downcast,  and  her  cheeks 
paling  and  flushing  with  almost  every  throh 
of  her  heart.  Cousin  Madge  wisely  asked 
no  questions  then,  but  no  sooner  had  they 
left  the  table,  than,  withdrawing  to  a  distant 
window,  she  began  her  queries. 

"  What  startled  you  so,  Mary  ? ': 

"  Why,  cousin,  the  gentleman  who  asked 
Captain  Hirt  that  question  ;  he  was  on  our 
side.  I  leaned  over  and  saw  him,  and  it 
was my  old  man." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  Mary  ?  I  cannot 
understand." 

"  The  old  man  at  the  Gait  House,  whom 
I  pulled  out  of  bed,  and  never  heard  any 
more  about  afterwards." 

"  Well,  dear,  he  is  evidently  well  and 
safe,  and  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  meet  his 
preserver,  that  is,  if  he  is  grateful." 

"  Oh,  cousin,  I  don't  want  him  to  know 
it  was  I  who  did  it — because  —  because — 
you  don't  know  all,  and  I  would  rather  not 
tell  now.  I  don't  like  him  though,  and 

hope  he  has  forgotten  me." 
17  N 
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Cousin  Madge,  though  quite  curious,  did 
not  ask  for  the  revelation  she  so  much 
desired  to  hear.  She  wanted  no  forced 
confidence,  believing  Mary  to  be  a  truthful 
girl,  and  hoping  all  would  be  explained  to 
her  satisfaction. 

"  Miss  Madge !  Miss  Madge,  honey  ! ' 

Cousin  Madge's  and  Mary's  eyes  followed 
the  sound  of  the  loudly  whispered  call,  and 
discovered  Maum  Sarah  standing  just  in- 
side the  door  of  their  state-room.  But 
what  a  grotesque-looking  figure  !  !N~o  won- 
der Mary  forgot  her  trouble,  whatever  it 
was,  and  broke  into  just  such  a  merry, 
unrestrained  laugh  as  makes  up  the  im- 
promptu music  of  the  school-girl's  play- 
ground. A  large  life-preserver,  made  of 
blocks  of  corks  covered  with  blue  and  white 
striped  cotton,  was  firmly  strapped  around 
her  broad  waist,  her  arms  were  thrust 
through  it,  and  she  looked  somewhat  like 
a  goose  ready  to  fly. 

"  You  see,  Miss  Madge,"  she  said,  as  she 
crossed  over  to  her,  "I  war  jist  reddin  up 
things  'bout  de  bed,  when  I  comes  'cross 
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dis.  I  thought  it  was  a  bolster  under  de 
mattress  stuffed  wid  wood.  Now,  I  know  'd 
you  war  n't  used  to  sleepin'  on  no  sich,  so 
I  made  complaint  to  Judy.  She  sed,  4  Go 
'long  wid  you,  dat's  to  put  on  to  keep  folks 
from  drownin',  an'  all  de  beds  hab  'em;  dey 
kind  o'  buoy  you  up  wen  you  can't  swim.' 
La,  honey!  I  never  'spected  I'd  hab  to 
swim,  so  I  never  larnt  how,  you  know,  an' 
now  I  don'  need  to.  Come  in  an*  I'll  put 
on  yourn." 

Cousin  Madge  assured  her  there  was  no 
present  danger,  and,if  she  persisted  in  wear- 
ing it,  she  would  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
boat's  crew.  She  finally  took  if  off,  but 
whenever,  during  their  journey,  the  wind 
began  to  blow,  she  would  don  it  imme- 
diately, saying,  in  excuse,  "It  is  de  best 
sense  to  allus  prepare  for  de  wuss." 

"What  say  you  to  a  visit  to  our  pilot 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Moore.  "The  air  is  clear 
and  pure,  and  there  may  be  a  fog  to-mor- 


row.' 


Our  party  assenting   eagerly,  they  first 
passed  out  upon  the  guards,  climbed  a  step- 
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ladder,  and  reached  the  upper  deck.  There 
Mary  found  a  similar  cabin  to  the  one  be- 
low, only  much  smaller.  It  was  called  The 
Texas,  or  officers'  quarters,  in  which  those 
gentlemen  read,  smoked,  transacted  some 
business,  and  made  themselves  at  home. 
Not  far  from  it,  in  the  rear,  was  a  small 
round  summer-house,  built  of  lattice-work 
and  painted  green.  The  yellow  steward, 
who  was  standing  near  as  they  approached 
it,  unlocked  the  door,  when,  to  Mary's 
amazement,  it  proved  a  mimic  cellar,  the 
lower  story  containing  <all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles in  a  fresh,  healthy  condition,  and  upper 
one,  separated  from  it  by  a  board  floor, 
filled  with  chickens  and  turkeys,  as  lively 
and  contented,  seemingly,  as  when  in  their 
native  barn-yards.  Walking  to  the  forward 
part  of  the  deck,  Mary  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  two  immense  chimney-stacks,  built  of 
iron,  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference  at 
their  base,  and,  as  she  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, held  in  their  places  on  the  boat-floor 
by  stout  iron  rods  attached  to  its  sides. 
The  heat  coming  from  these  stacks,  through 


\         \ 
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which  such  volumes  of  steam  were  pouring, 
made  the  air  near  them  as  warm  as  though 

o 

they  were  stoves.  After  a  long  look  around, 
they  ascended  another  flight  of  stairs  out- 
side The  Texas,  and  entered  a  little  house  or 
room,  eight  feet  square,  and  surrounded  by 
windows  which  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 
In  front,  facing  the  smoke-stacks,  was  a 
large  wheel,  with  knohs  projecting  from 
the  spokes,  like  an  old-fashioned  reel  for 
winding  yarn  or  thread.  The  wheel  worked 
in  a  board  case,  only  a  part  of  it  being 
visible.  With  this,  connected  as  it  was  with 
other  machinery  of  the  vessel  unseen  by 
Mary,  Captain  Hirt  guided  the  boat  in  its 
proper  channel.  From  out  the  base  of  the 
wheel's  enclosure  there  issued  two  pedals, 
by  which  the  engineer  below  received  his 
signals,  the  one  pedal,  when  pressed,  pro- 
ducing a  whistle,  the  other  a  bell-tap.  The 
only  furniture  of  the  room  was  a  red  lounge 
and  two  chairs,  but  the  beautiful  changing 

O         O 

pictures  seen  from  every  window,  of  the 
river  and  the  Missouri  and  Kentucky  shores, 

which  framed  it  west  and  east,  of  waving 
17* 
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trees  and  flowing  water,  steady  sunlight  and 
shifting  clouds,  passing  boats,  and  signs  of 
busy  life  in  the  dim  distance  on  either  hand, 
were  such  as  a  mine  of  gold  would  be  power- 
less to  fasten  against  any  walls. 

The  pilot  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, a  Southern  gentleman,  who  previous  to 
the  war  had  been  employed  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  building  of  most  of  the  sugar- 
houses  along  their  route,  received  them 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  left  no  means 
untried  to  make  their  visit  as  profitable  as 
pleasant. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  who  immediately  took 
Mary  under  his  special  charge,  informed 
her,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the 
river's  depth  at  that  point,  that  it  varied 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  its 
breadth  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred yards. 

"How  much  does  this  river  slope,  sir, 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end?  "  asked  Mary. 

"The  descent  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
or  embouchure,  as  the  French  call  it,  is  about 
six  inches  to  a  mile,  or  a  little  over  half  a 
mile  during  its  entire  length." 
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He  further  explained  to  her  the  necessity 
of  the  levees,  which,  he  said,  she  would  find 
raised  from  five  to  ten  feet  high  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream  many  miles  ahove  and 
below  ISTew  Orleans,  yet  told  her  of  many 
thrilling  incidents,  where,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  during  the  spring  floods, 
it  would  rise  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  breaking 
over  the  embankments  and  causing  an  im- 
mense destruction  of  property,  and  some- 
times also  of  life. 

Soon  after  being  in  the  pilot-house,  they 
passed  Island  Number  Ten,  which  was  bom- 
barded so  long  and  perseveringly  by  a  fleet 
under  Commodore  Foote,  and  finally  taken, 
April  7, 1862.  It  now  looked  as  green  and 
beautiful  as  though  human  blood  had  never 
been  shed  there,  even  in  defence  of  a  cause 
so  holy  as  that  which  provoked  it.  Yet 
some  traces  of  the  conflict  remained  amons: 

o 

the  trees,  some  of  which  had  been  shattered 
by  the  shells,  while  others  escaped  with  no 
worse  injury  than  the  loss  of  their  waving 
tops.  Some  vacant  soldiers'  huts  and  a  few 
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lonely  graves  were  the  only  marks  of  former 
habitation,  and  Mary  felt  glad  when  it  had 
passed  away  from  their  sight;  for  she  hoped 
our  beloved  country  was  forever  done  with 
war,  and  cared  not  even  to  see  its  dread 
reminders.  Dinner  (their  first  dinner  on 
the  Irene)  was  a  delightful  interruption.  It 
was  served  in  elegant  style,  corresponding 
with  the  meals  already  taken  there,  but  of 
longer  duration  and  more  elaborate  in  its 
tempting  array  of  delicious  and  well-cooked 
food.  The  two  courses  wound  up  with  fruit 
and  nuts.  "Mary's  old  man,"  as  Cousin 
Madge  now  playfully  called  the  mysterious 
stranger,  sat  nearly  opposite  them,  and  she 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  face 
made  interesting  to  her  by  its  association 
with  her  artless  little  cousin.  It  was  full  of 
seams  and  wrinkles,  and  the  skin  as  tawny 
as  though  it  had  been  tanned  in  bark-dye. 
He  seemed  to  belong  to  nobody,  said  very 
little,  and  that  only  to  the  servants  in  wait- 
ing, yet  from  the  restless  motion  of  his  gray 
eyes,  it  was  evident  that  very  little  which 
was  passing  around  him  escaped  his  notice. 
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Whether  he  was  one  to  be  more  loved  or 
feared,  could  not  be  determined  at  a  glance. 
While  Mary  Was  breaking  the  shell  of  an 
almond,  it  parted  suddenly,  and  one  of  its 
two  kernels  flew  over  nearly  into  his  plate. 
Looking  up,  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  say- 
ing, as  he  looked  at  Mary, — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  challenge  me,  little 
lady?" 

She  became  embarrassed  and  replied, — 

"  I  did  n't  mean  to  do  it,  sir ;  it  was  an 
accident." 

"Nevertheless  it  will  increase  my  stock 
of  nuts.  Eat  yours  too,  and  we  '11  call  it  a 
philopena." 

He  slightly  smiled.  There  was  something 
winning  in  its  kindliness,  and  if  Mary  could 
have  forgotten  the  incident  of  his  first  cut- 
ting remark  to  her,  she  would  have  eaten 
her  kernel  and  enjoyed  the  fun  of  "catch- 
ing' him.  But  that  wound  to  her  self- 
esteem  was  too  recent  and  had  been  made 
too  pointedly  for  her  so  soon  to  recover  from 
its  effects ;  so,  leaving  the  table  as  early  as 
possible,  she  went  out  to  the  guards,  and 
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leaning  over  them,  resolved  to  keep  out  of 
the  old  gentleman's  way  as  much  as  she 
could,  and  by  telling  her  trusty  counsellor 
the  truth  just  as  it  happened,  ask  if  that  was 
not  her  proper  course. 

The  opportunity  came  sooner  than  she 
expected.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
as  they  were  passing  Fort  Randolph,  on  the 
Tennessee  shore,  now  deserted  and  useless 
save  as  a  landmark  for  the  historian  of  the 
War,  she  with  her  usual  straightforwardness 
made  a  full  confession  to  Cousin  Madge  of 
the  incident  at  the  Gait  House  tea-table, 
adding, — 

"I  did  feel  satisfied  with  myself  that 
evening,  but  then  I  liked  other  people  just 
as  well,  and  as  I  had  made  a  very  simple 
and  polite  remark  to  the  girl,  he  had  no 
right  to  suppose  I  thought  myself  smart  or 
anything  like  that.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
badly  I  felt  afterwards,  cousin.  I  was  almost 
glad,  after  the  fire,  to  think  I  would  never 
see  him  again,  and  now  he  seems  to  get 
near  me  on  purpose." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Cousin  Madge,  who  had 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  brief 
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recital,  "  you  have  misunderstood  him.  He 
may  be,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  an 
eccentric  man  ;  that  means  one  who  has  ways 
of  doing  things  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
different  from  others,  and  therefore  is  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  ordinary  rules,  which 
apply  to  most  every  one  else.  He  may  have 
meant  it  in  kindness,  and  perhaps,  as  he 
saw  you  but  a  moment,  and  then  evidently 
does  not  now  recognize  you  as  the  child  who 
saved  his  life,  looks  upon  you  as  a  little  girl 
stranger, — the  only  one  on  board  too,  you 
see,  —  and  wants  to  be  playful  with  you.  It 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  we  should 
meet  him  again  in  our  travels,  but  those 
events  which  often  seem  most  like  accidents 

y 

to  us,  are  directly  ordered  so  by  God.  Treat 
the  old  gentleman  with  that  respect  which' 
old  age  should  ever  claim  from  youth,  and" 
(here  she  smiled  mischievously)  "he  may 
in  some  way  yet  convince  you  that  '  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' 

Early  the  next  morning  the  captain  called 
them  on  deck,  to  see  Fort  Pillow,  known 
also  as  Fort  Wright,  which  was  evacuated 
May  2d,  1862,  after  a  bombardment  of 
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several  days  by  the  Federal  gun-boats.  As 
the  fort  was  but  fifty-five  miles  above  Mem- 
phis, they  reached  that  city  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  being  informed  by  the  captain 
that  the  Irene  would  stop  here  five  hours, 
to  put  off'  an  amount  of  freight  and  take  on 
four  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  he  proposed 
that  his  sister  Clara  and  Cousin  Madge, 
with  Captain  Hirt  for  pioneer,  should  walk 
through  it,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Tennes- 
see. Accordingly — with  Mary  and  Maum 
Sarah — they  left  the  steamer,  made  their 
way  through  the  crowd  which  lined  the 
wharf,  and  climbed  the  hill  to  the  city. 
What  a  magnificent  view  they  would  have 
lost  but  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  Captain 
Wetherill  !  Built  upon  a  bluff,  and  safe 
from  the  highest  floods,  being  thirty  feet 
above  them,  it  commanded  from  its  height 
such  a  sweep  of  land  and  river,  as  could 
not  but  impress  them  with  the  grand 
beauty  of  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  base  of  the  bluff  was 
washed  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  by  the 
river,  while  a  bed  of  sandstone  projecting 
into  the  stream,  formed  a  landing  superior 
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to  any  which  art  could  produce.  They 
stopped  to  rest  in  a  public  park,  ornamented 
in  its  centre  by  the  statue  of  James  K.  Polk, 
eleventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  late  citizen  of  Tennessee.  It  was  a 
lovely  spot ;  its  trees  adorned  with  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  grass  alive  with 
bushy -tailed  squirrels,  so  tame  that  they 
ate  cake -crumbs  from  out  the  visitors' 
hands.  The  streets  were  carefully  laid  out, 
and  some  of  the  buildings  and  churches 
remarkably  handsome.  Stepping  into  a 
confectionery  store  for  some  candy,  the 
very  first  person  they  met  was  "Mary's 
old  man." 

"You  came  in  answer  to  my  thoughts," 
he  said,  advancing;  towards  her  and  holding; 

'  O  O 

a  package  of  bon-bons.  "  Here  is  my  phil- 
opena." 

"But  I  did  not  win  it,  sir,"  said  Mary. 
"  You  ought  to  have  taken  something  from 
my  hand  first,  in  order  to  give  me  a  claim 
to  it." 

"Good!  you  are  honest  —  a  rare  virtue. 

Shake  hands  with  me,  that  will  answer." 
18 
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"She  did  so,  and  the  large  parcel  was 
transferred  to  the  little  fingers  before  he 
released  them.  Then  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
he  passed  on  without  another  word. 

"  The  gentleman  is  not  disposed  to  be 
very  social,"  said  Mrs.  Moore  to  Cousin 
Madge.  "I  have  not  even  found  out  his 
name,  yet  his  manners  are  very  courteous 
and  dignified. 

o 

"I  'spect  I  knows  more  'bout  him  dan 
dey  all,  chile,"  whispered  Maum  Sarah  to 
Mary.  "  I  sees  him  often,  down  in  de  steer- 
age, a-readin'  an'  talkin'  to  a  poor  sick 
fellow  dey's  got  down  dar,  wat  was  once  a 
rebel  soldier.  He  ain't  so  quiet,  nor  speerin' 
roun'  like  widout  sayin'  a  word,  as  he  is  in 
de  cabin.  Dat  gemmen  —  (for  he  is  one  — 
he  says,  '"Well,  Auntie,'  wheneber  he  goes 
by)-  -  has  got  hisself  locked  up  fromdewoii', 
folks  jist  sees  de  outside  ob  him." 

So  the  mystery  ^of  the  stranger  increased 
to  Mary,  and  occupied  her  thoughts  until 
long  after  their  return  to  the  boat. 

The  next  stopping-place  upon  their  route 
was  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  in  order  to 
take  up  wood  and  let  off  a  passenger. 
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"And  this  is  Arkansas  soil,"  said  Mary, 
as  she,  with  a  number  of  others,  wandered 
into  the  woods  skirting  the  shore,  for  an 
hour's  rest  on  land.  "  My  !  oh  !  how  far  I 
am  from  dear  old  Pennsylvania.  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  passed  through  twenty,  instead 
of  only  seven  States,  thus  far,  and  even  here 
it  seems  like  a  new  world."  The  woods, 
or  forest,  sloped  gently  away  from  the 
river ;  the  ground,  formed  of  rich  dark 
mould,  was  dotted  with  wild  flowers,  and 
instead  of  the  elm  and  maple  trees,  hitherto 
so  familiar  to  their  sight,  were  the  cotton- 
wood,  ash,  hickory,  and  gum.  The  former 
seemed  most  abundant  at  that  point,  grow- 
ing tall  and  straight  like  the  Lombardy 
poplars  so  often  seen  in  colder  climates, 
and  igniting,  when  dry,  with  the  quickness 
and  brilliancy  of  hickory.  Mr.  Carpenter 
and  Captain  Wetherill,  who  had  penetrated 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  returned 
with  large  clusters  of  a  wild,  delicious  grape, 
called  Muscadine,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
boat  was  again  ready  for  sailing,  they  had 
had  quite  a  rare  feast. 


CHAPTER  XL 

NO    SUCH    THING    AS    CHANCE. 

THE  evenings  of  those  days  on  the  boat 
passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly.  The 
ladies'  cabin  was  then  most  frequently  vis- 
ited by  gentlemen,  and  in  lively  conversa- 
tion an$  social  games,  "  the  hours,  like 
birds,  flew  swiftly  by." 

Music,  however,  formed  the  principal 
diversion,  and  as  quite  a  number  of  the 
ladies  were  skilful  musicians,  and  the  piano 
in  perfect  tune,  its  keys  were  scarcely  ever 
still.  That  night,  while  Cousin  Madge  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  con- 
genial, were  chatting  upon  the  same  sofa, 
and  Mary  eating  her  last  bunch  of  grapes 
left  from  their  morning  ramble,  she  observed 
her  "  old  man"  sitting  afar  off,  near  a  win- 
dow, idly  drumming  his  fingers  upon  its 
sill,  and  seemingly  lost  in  thought.  A  lady 

(208) 
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had  been  dashing  off  a  sparkling  waltz  in 
masterly  style,  and  amid  the  expressions  of 
admiration  from  her  listeners  had  just 
vacated  the  stool. 

Crossing  over  to  the  table  near  which 
Mary  was  still  sitting,  the  old  gentleman 
looked  at  her  earnestly  and  said,  as  abruptly 
as  usual, — 

"  Little  one  !  cannot  you  play  the  piano 
too?" 

His  affectionate  manner  removed  the 
timidity  she  always  felt  when  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  she  promptly  replied, — 

"  Only  a  very  little,  sir.  I  have  taken 
lessons  for  nearly  two  years,  and  am  now 
just  finding  out  that  I  don't  know  anything 
about  music." 

Cousin  Madge,  whose  attention  had  been 
diverted  from  Mrs.  Moore  to  him,  as  soon 
as  he  accosted  Mary,  now  joined  them  and 
said, — 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  sir,  but  I  heard 
Mary's  reply  to  your  question,  and  wanted 
to  remind  her  that  her  musical  education 

dates  back  eight  years  ago,  at  least, — that 
18*  0 
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is,  according  to  her  own  statement.     Shall 

o 

I  tell  you  the  story  of  it,  sir  ? ' 

Ah,  that  honest  guileless  smile  of  Cousin 
Madge!  what  a  magical  power  it  had  to 
open  the  hearts  of  those  on  whom  it  beamed ! 
The  gentleman  nodded  an  assent,  Mary 
looked  bewildered,  and  Cousin  Madge 
began  the  recital. 

"Within  an  open  window,  one  bright  midsummer  day, 
Half  curtained    with   a   locust-bough,    whose   lightest, 

gentlest  sway 
Sent  showers  of  snowy   blossoms   on   carpet,  ground, 

and  sill, 

Sat  busy  little  Mary,  but  just  then,  very  still. 
Her  rosy  lips  were  pouting,  her  laughing   eyes  looked 

cold, 

A  slender  pencil  dangled  from  her  fingers'  careless  hold ; 
A  small  but  well-worn  drawing-slate  was  toppling  from 

her  knee 
On  which  she  'd  tried  in  vain  to  sketch  some  likeness  to 

a  tree. 
Finding   that  with   each  fresh   attempt  the   tree  more 

crooked  grew, 
She  lost  her  ardor,  and,  far  worse,  she  lost  her  temper 

too; 
And  rubbing  out,  with  angry  haste,  her  pencil's  faintest 

stain, 
4 Mamma,'  she  cried,   'I'll  never  try  to  draw  that  tree 


again. 
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So  while,  in  gloomy  sadness,  she  idly  glanced  around 
Upon  the  wavy  shadows  which  flickered  on  the  ground, 
Just  like  a  golden  arrow,  a  bird  went  flashing  by, 
And  rang  from  out  a  lofty  branch  its  bell-like  melody. 
Surprised,  enchanted,  quick  as  light,  the  strain  caught 

Mary's  ear, 
Its  joyous,  witching  trill  soon  broke  the  bubble  of  her 

care, 
And  as  the  bird's    rich  harmony  swelled  in  full  tide 

along, 
She  caught  the  music's  broken  notes  and  wove  them  in 

a  song. 

She  seized  the  once  rejected  slate,  her  pencil  on  it  flew, 
The  locust-tree's  rough  twisted  bark  appeared  in  out- 
lines true, 

And  as  with  simple  fancy  she  sought  to  trace  each  stem, 
Her  fingers  chased  the  lullaby,  and  it  in  turn  chased 

them. 
At  length  'twas  finished!   Pleased  and  proud,  she  to  her 

mother  hied, 

Nestling  her  blushing,  happy  face  close  to  her  loving  side. 
'  Mamma,'  she  said,  'I'll  tell  you  how  that  victory  I  did 

win : 
The  bird  sang  first,  then  I  sang   next,  and  worked  the 


music  w." 


"  That,  sir,  is  the  history  of  her  first  music- 
lesson —  learned  by  heart — given  you  in  a 
simple  rhyme,  because  it  was  the  manner 
in  which  her  mamma  preserved  it." 
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"Then  I  hope  she  has  not  forgotten  at 
least  what  the  bird  taught  her.  Come, 
Mary,  and  play  me  the  tune  you  love  best, 
however  well  or  ill  you  may  perform  it," 
said  the  stranger. 

Mary  had  been  long  since  taught  that  to 
require  coaxing  in  order  to  have  a  request 
of  that  kind  gratified,  was  the  reverse  of 
good  manners.  The  easiest  way,  her  mamma 
had  often  said,  was  to  instantly  comply ; 
then,  even  if  the  performance  was  poor,  the 
willingness  to  oblige,  shown,  might  atone 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  performer.  Accord- 
ingly she  sat  down  before  the  piano,  and 
playing  a  short  prelude,  sang  in  perfect 
time  and  with  much  grace  of  execution,  the 
old-fashioned,  but  not  the  less  beautiful 
Scotch  ballad  called  "  The  Ingle  Side."  It 
was  one  of  her  papa's  favorite  songs,  and 
as  her  fancy  went  back  to  the  home  parlor 
so  many  miles  away,  where  she  had  so  often 
sang  it,  upheld  by  her  father's  rich  bass  and 
her  mother's  sweet  treble,  the  girlish  voice 
trembled  with  an  emotion  which  gave  to 
the  words  a  pathos  the  most  finished  canta- 
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trice  could  not  have  excelled.  For  the  heart 
has  a  language  all  its  own,  so  simple  that 
the  smallest  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so 
difficult  to  copy  that  the  art  has  never  yet 
been  discovered.  When  she  was  done,  the 
old  gentleman,  who  had  listened  intently, 
moved  away  without  one  word  of  comment, 
and  Mary,  leaving  the  piano,  sought  Cousin 
Madge  and  the  sofa. 

"  Wat  dat  ole  man  makin'  sich  faces 
'bout?  I  seed  him  as  he  leff  de  cabin  an' 
I  war  comin'  in,  an'  his  face  was  all  workin' 
like  he  war  eatin'  persimmons,  or  somfin 
else  jis'  as  bitter?'1 

Mary  could  not  answer  her;  but  early  the 
next  morning,  as  she  was  standing  on  the 
upper  deck,  watching  the  masses  of  trees 
which  had  been  washed  down  by  tjie  spring 
floods,  and  were  imbedded  in  the  mud  on 
the  Mississippi  shore,  near  which  they  were 
now  sailing,  he  came  straight  towards  her, 
and  holding  out  his  hand,  took  hers, — 

"My  dear  little  lady,"  he  said,  "pressing 
it  most  affectionately,  "I  have  had  a  long 
and  busy  life ;  have  spent  a  great  part  of 
it  in  countries  across  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
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have  forgotten  more  than  you  will  ever 
learn,  unless  you  should  have  my  varied 
experience ;  yet  your  song  last  night  had 
more  power  over  me  than  all  my  later-day 
memories  combined  ?  When  I  was  a  boy 
so  small  that  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  unless 
my  mother  first  took  me  upon  her  lap  and 
sang  until  my  eyelids  grew  drowsy,  that 
was  the  lullaby  with  which  she  most  often 
soothed  me. 

"  '  Ingle  Side  '  is  the  Scotch  word  for  the 
fire -hearth,  around  which  all  the  family 
gather  in  the  evening.  My  home  had  its 
'ingle,'  for  I  was  born  in  a  village  on 
Loch  Lomond.  There  were  other  little 
folks  beside  me  nestling  around  that  dear 
mother's  knee,  but  all  are  now  gone,  and 
not  even  a  stone  is  left  to  mark  where  the 
'cautie  hearth'  once  blazed.  People  do  not 
always  grow  better  as  they  grow  older,  and 
sometimes  the  more  they  know  about  the 
world's  ways,  the  less  they  care  for  the  men 
who  live  in  it.  I  am  one  of  that  kind,  and 
where  I  see  so  much  that  is  false  now,  I 
cling  with  all  the  more  reverence  to  the 
true  friends  I  loved  in  boyhood." 
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Very  much  more  he  said  before  he  ceased 
talking,  and  Mary  listened  with  the  keenest 
interest,  forgetting  quite  her  former  dread 
of  him,  and  convinced  now,  beyond  mis- 
take, that  he  neither  recognized  her  as  the 
child  whom  he  so  keenly  reproved,  nor  the 
one  who  afterward  saved  his  life. 

"Won't  you  please,  sir,  tell  me  your 
name.  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  you," 
she  asked,  after  they  had  become  better 
acquainted. 

"Donald  Murray,  little  lady.  Donald 
Murray !  a  plain  one,  and  easy  to  remem- 
ber." 

"  No,  sir,  I  could  not  forget  it.  You  are 
Mr.  Donald ;  but  I  know  a  boy  Don,  a  friend- 
less, rough,  queer  boy,  who  lives  on  a  "West- 
ern prairie,  and  looks  strangely  like  you 
when  you  smile."  Then,  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Murray,  she  told  all  about  her  visit  to 
the  singing-school,  her  conversation  with 
Don  and  his  confession,  and  the  hope  that 
something  would  one  day  happen  by  which 
he  would  get  an  education,  and  find  some 
one  whom  it  would  be  his  duty  as  well  as 
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pleasure  to  love.  It  gratified  her  that  Mr. 
Murray  took  out  his  tablets,  and  recording 
the  name  of  Don's  guardians  and  the  loca- 
tion of  his  home,  replaced  them,  saying, 
"  I  may  be  in  Illinois  soon,  and  it  will  please 
me  to  hunt  up  a  boy  who  has  been  so  un- 
fortunate, yet  seems  so  brave  and  in  earnest 
as  your  Don.  He  will,  maybe,  talk  with  me 
for  your  sake,  and  there  are  some  kind  of 
children  whom  I  enjoy  to  love." 

The  next  important  stopping-place  was 
Yicksburg,  a  city  in  Mississippi,  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  during 
the  war  the  most  strongly  fortified  one 
upon  the  entire  Mississippi  River.  It  was 
here,  that,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-four  days, 
the  garrison  defending  it  despairing  of  re- 
inforcements, and  their  provisions  entirely 
exhausted,  capitulated  to  the  Union  forces 
under  General  Grant,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1863. 

Of  course  Cousin  Madge  and  Mary  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  landing  here; 
and  as  the  boat  would  not  leave  for  several 
hours,  they,  with  Mr.  Murray  and  Captain 
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Ilirt  for  escort,  (for  Mary  was  now  quite  at 
home  with  both  gentlemen,)  started  upon 
a  tour  of  exploration.  The  day  was  very 
hot,  and  before  they  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  high  and  very  long  hill  which  divided 
the  centre  of  the  city  from  the  river,  they 
were  sweating  like  men  in  a  harvest-field 
in  August.  Although  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  that  dreadful  siege,  Yicksburg  still 
bore  the  marks  of  it,  as  plainly  almost  as 
when  they  were  first  made.  Everything 
looked  neglected,  and  but  few  white  people 
were  on  the  streets.  The  houses  were  built 
away  up  on  hills,  through  which  the  streets 
were  cut  down,  some  twenty,  others  forty 
feet.  All  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  in 
the  hills  were  caves  or  "  dug-outs,"  in  which 
the  citizens  took  refuge  during  the  bombard- 
ment. These  caves  held  from  six  to  twelve 
persons,  as  some  of  them  contained  two 
rooms.  The  entrances  were  very  low  and 
small,  only  admitting  one  at  a  time,  and  dur- 
ing the  siege,  there  families  would  remain 
in  them  for  days  at  a  time.  "  Oh,"  said 
Mary,  "  the  horrors  of  war,  which  compelled 

19 
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human  beings  to  live  in  holes  like  ants,  yet 
without  even  an  ant's  sense  of  safety." 
The  effects  of  the  shells  were  still  visible 

* 

upon  some  of  the  houses,  although  the 
greater  number  of  them  had  been  repaired. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Murray  to 
hire  a  conveyance,  they  did  not  get  to  see 
the  lines  of  the  Union  breastworks  which 
were  three  miles  out  of  the.  city,  but  those 
of  the  enemy's  intrenchments  were  with- 
in sight;  and  to  Mary's  inexperienced  eyes 
it  seemed  a  marvel  how  by  any  means  not 
supernatural  they  could  have  been  taken. 
Previous  to  the  war,  Yicksburg  had  been  a 
great  cotton  mart,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand bales  having  been  every  year  exported, 
but  it  now  gave  but  feeble  sis;ns  of  com- 

o  o 

mercial  life.  Having  seen  all  they  could  in 
the  time  allotted  them,  they  re-embarked. 
One  hundred  miles  above  this  city,  Captain 
Hirt  had  pointed  out  to  them- the  wrecks  of 
the  rebel  rams  Beauregard  and  Jeff  Thom- 
son, the  latter  of  which  he  was  commanding 
at  the  time  she  was  sunk.  He  made  his 
escape  by  jumping  into  the  river,  but  was 
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afterwards  found,  taken  prisoner,  and  finally 
exchanged.  Mary  was  still  seriously  in 
doubt  whether  he  loved  the  whole  Union, 
as  such,  or  only  his  native  South ;  but  his 
manners  were  so  sincerely  kind,  and  the 
information  he  was  daily  giving  her,  so 
useful,  she  prudently  asked  no  questions, 
and  in  her  heart  gave  him  full  credit  for  all 
the  good  she  found  in  him. 

That  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  having  reached 
a  regular  station,  they  went  ashore  to  take 
in  wood.  The  night  was  dark,  and  a  heavy 
storm  was  approaching.  As  they  neared 
the  shore,  large  and  bright  lights  appeared 
at  regular  intervals,  flaming  up  from  pine 
torches  and  baskets  of  tar.  When  the  boat 
stopped,  the  shore-men  lit  a  huge  bonfire, 
the  staging  was  thrown-  out,  and  the  work 
of  loading  commenced.  It  was  performed 
by  negroes,  who  accompanied  the  move- 
ments by  a  song  so  monotonous  yet  peculiar, 
it  would  have  to  be  heard  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Soon  it  began  to  thunder, 
and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  lit  up  for  a 
moment  the  forest  now  so  near  them 
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that  Marv  could  almost  count  the  leaves 

%/ 

upon  the  bowed  cypress-trees.  The  wind 
howled  among  the  trees,  and  swept  across 
the  deck  with  a  sound  so  mournful,  that 
Mary  would  have  yielded  to  the  fear  which 
attacked  her,  but  for  old  Mr.  Murray.  The 
more  the  boat  rocked,  and  the  louder  the 
wind  roared,  the  merrier  he  grew.  Keep- 
ing her  close  to  his  side,  and  going  out 
upon  the  guards,  they  watched  through  the 
thick  darkness  two  fiery  eyes,  a  red  and 
green  one,  approaching.  They  proved  sig- 
nal lights  fastened  to  the  chimney-stacks  of 
the  G-rey  Eagle.  Two  whistles  were  the 
signal  that  she  was  passing  up  the  river  to 
Louisville,  and  as  she  rapidly  neared  them, 
she  seemed  to  wear  a  belt  studded  with 
fire.  It  proved  the  lights  from  the  transoms 
over  the  cabin  -  windows.  The  steamers 
passed,  exchanged  a  greeting,  and  soon  the 
Irene  was  again  upon,  what  seemed  in  the 
gloom,  her  pathless  way.  "When  morning 
dawned,  and  breakfast  was  eaten,  all  traces 
of  the  storm  had  disappeared.  Stopping  at 
a  point  on  the  Mississippi  shore,  to  take  in 
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some  cotton  that  had  for  months  been  con- 
cealed, Mary  first  saw  some  Spanish  moss 
hanging  from  the  trees  in  festoons  some 
two  or  three  feet  in  length.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  trees,  half  veiled  as  they  were 
with  smoke -colored  drapery,  was  very 
peculiar. 

They  were  now  sailing  between  the  shores 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  air  had 
become  very  warm.  Mary  seemed  to  have 
entered  upon  a  second  summer,  and  she 
could  have  fancied  it  months  instead  of 
weeks  since  she  had  shivered  with  cold  at 
the  depot  in  Detroit.  The  appearance  of 
the  countrv,  as  much  at  least  as  was  visible 

*/   J 

to  them,  had  undergone  a  great  change. 
The  Louisiana  shore,  at  some  places  low 
and  flat,  seemed  but  one  vast  expanse  of 
black  earth  and  sand ;  not  even  a  stone 
broke  the  monotony  of  its  dreariness. 
Again,  in  other  parts  higher  than  the  rest, 
they  passed  plantations  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
On  either  side  were  now  visible  stacks  of 
rice,  and  sugar-mills,  —  and  cotton-gins  in 
the  distance,  —  the  latter  being  houses  con- 
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taining  machinery  by  which  the  cotton  is 
separated  from  the  seeds.  Mrs.  Moore,  to 
whom  this  route  was  familiar  by  frequent 
travel,  told  Cousin  Madge  and  Mary  that 
in  early  autumn  a  view  of  a  large  cotton- 
field  was  to  her  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
sights.  In  the  early  season  the  young  plant 
was  seen  springing  up  like  corn  in  the  long 
lines  in  which  it  had  been  planted.  Its 
growth  was  rapid,  soon  looking  like  a  little 
tree,  and  in  summer  covered  with  pretty 
lemon -colored  flowers.  Toward  autumn 
these  were  replaced  by  a  round  fruit  like  a 
walnut  in  its  outside  shell.  When  the  fruit 
was  ripe,  the  pod  burst,  and  the  long  fibres 
of  cotton  in  which  the  seeds  are  so  daintily 
wrapped,  covered  the  plant  like  balls  of 
snow.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  these 
covering  a  vast  field,  produced  a  picture 
unlike  anything  ever  seen  in  Northern 
States. 

» 

«• 

From  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans  there 
had  been  at  various  times,  during  the  years 
of  1862  and  '63,  severe  fighting.  The  re- 
mains of  ruined  forts  and  deserted  villages, 

O        ' 
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built  of  wood,  had  cease-d  from  their  fre- 
quency to  be  a  curiosity  to  our  travellers, 
even  the  low  mounds  indicating  the  un- 
known soldiers'  graves,  which  they  could 
so  often  distinguish,  had,  from  their  famil- 
iarity, ceased  to  sadden  as  at  first.  One 
evening,  at  five  o'clock,  they  stopped  at  a 
large  plantation,  one  of  the  landing-points 
on  the  Louisiana  side,  which,  Mr.  Carpenter 
said,  had  been  the  scene  of  a  battle.  There 
the  Southern  soldiers  had  built  fortifications 
of  wood  and  earth  one  mile  in  leno-th'. 

c1 

Weary  of  the  boat,  and  being  told  it  would 
lay  there  an  hour,  our  party,  as  usual  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Murray,  who  spent  more 
than  half  his  time  in  amusing  and  enter- 
taining Mary,  went  ashore  to  reconnoitre. 
Wandering  some  distance  forward,  up  a 
woody  slope  on  which  the  cotton -wood, 
buckeye,  and  willow  trees  were,  of  all 
others,  the  most  prominent,  they  met  a 
man,  one  of  the  crew  who  had  preceded 
them,  returning  with  a  cluster  of  white 
rose-buds  of  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
fragrance. 
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"Just  such  surround  the  old  porch  at 
home,"  said  Cousin  Madge,  to  whom  he 
gallantly  handed  them,  pressing  them  to 
her  lips  as  if  they  could  appreciate  her  kiss 
of  welcome.  "  Where  did  you  find  them? ' 

"At  a  mansion  near  here,  which,  previous 
to  the  war,  was  a  plantation -palace.  Its 
owner,  a  widow  lady,  was  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  now  she  owns  nothing." 

Truly  it  must  have  been  an  imposing 
place,  for  even  its  ruins  were  attractive. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  short  avenue  leading 

o 

to  the  mansion,  stood,  like  gigantic  senti- 
nels, two  magnificent  live  oaks,  the  branches 
running:  out  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  from 

O  \J  O          */ 

the  main  trunk,  thus  making  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  across.  The 
foliage  was  dense,  remaining  green  during 
all  their  short  winter.  "What  could  the 
most  ambitious  squirrel  desire  more  than 
such  a  home,  with  such  a  promenade  the 
whole  year  round.  Indeed,  Mary,  who  had 
once  read  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson," 

v 

remarked  to  Mr.  Murray  that,  had  she 
been  a  planter's  daughter,  and  that  spot  her 
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home,  she  would  have  had  a  staircase  made 
along  its  rough  trunk,  and  her  private  parlor 
should  have  been  high  up  among  those  leafy 
walls.  They  were  compelled  to  beat  a  much 
more  rapid  retreat  than  they  desired,  driven 
to  the  boat  by  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
which  attacked  them  from  every  side ;  as 
it  was,  the  ladies'  tender  flesh  bore  the  marks 
of  violent  raids  upon  it  from  their  hostile 
stings. 

Their  next  long  stopping-place  was  at  the 
city  of  Natchez,  in  Mississippi.  Here  Mr. 
Murray,  along  with  other  passengers,  pur- 
posed leaving  them,  and  here  also  the  boat 
was  to  take  an  additional  load  of  freight  for 
New  Orleans,  now  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  distant.  Although  Cousin 
Madge  and  Mrs.  Moore  regretted  the  old 
man's  departure,  to  Mary  the  separation  was 
going  to  seem  an  actual  loss.  Insensibly 
she  had  grown  to  love  him,  as  she  imagined 
she  would  have  done  a  grandfather  had  she 
ever  known  the  blessing  of  a  kind  one,  both 
hers  having  died  during  her  infancy.  She 
felt,  without  knowing  how  or  why,  that  she 
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had  in  some  way  contributed  to  his  pleasure 
since  their  conversation  on  the  guards;  that 
he  really  loved  her  a  little,  and  having  for- 
gotten that  he  ever  saw  her  before  that 
meeting  on  the  boat,  she  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  make  a  pleasing  impression. 
Nor  would  she  for  the  world  have  had  him 
know  otherwise,  although  her  curiosity  to 
have  an  explanation  was  wide-awake ;  and 
a  dozen  times  a  day  the  motto,  "A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, v  would  almost 
fall  in  words  from  her  lips. 

Landing  at  the  wharf,  they  mounted  a 
high  hill,  or  bluff,  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  on  which  Natchez,  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  city  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  is  built,  and  at  its  very  summit 
came  upon  a  public  park  in  which  they 
took  a  seat,  Mr.  Murray  promising  not  to 
leave  them  until  he  saw  them  a^ain  on  their 

o 

journey.  From  this  height  the  view  of  the 
river  for  miles  in  each  direction  was  superior 
to  anything  they  had  yet  seen.  Directly  in 
front  of  them,  on  the  opposite  shore,  the 
channel  of  the  river  made  a  complete  bend, 
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its  angle,  of  bottom  land,  forming  almost 
an  island,  on  which  was  built  a  pretty  little 
village,  Yidalia  by  name,  but  once,  when 
under  the  Spanish  dominion,  —  in  whose 
possession  was  the  whole  territory  in  1762, 
—  called  Post  Concordia.  Away  from  it  on 
the  left  stretched  the  immense  Cypress 
Swamps  of  Louisiana,  the  cypress-tree  being 
an  American  evergreen  remarkable  for  the 
.durability  of  its  wood.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  city  was  undulating,  thus 
giving  two  parts  of  it  different  names,  the 
one  being  called  "Natchez-over-the-hill," 
the  other,  "^"atchez-under-the-hill."  The 
streets  of  the  city  were 'wide,  the  public 
buildings  handsome,  and  the  houses  chiefly 
built  of  wood,  having  adjoining  them  flower- 
gardens  and  orange  groves.  In  one  place 
was  a  garden,  known  as  Dr.  Brown's,  into 
which,  through  Mr.  Murray's  agency,  they 
gained  admittance.  Never  did  eye  behold 
anything  lovelier.  Thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  expended  upon  its  culture  and 
adornment,  and  the  result  was  such  a  com- 
bination of  flowers,  foliage,  fountains,  and 
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fruit,  as,  Captain  "Wetherill  afterwards  said, 
was  unequalled  in  the  United  States.  The 
separate  odors  from  magnolia  and  orange 
flowers — whose  trees  were  as  common 
there  as  the  locust  and  linden  which  shaded 
the  streets  of  Harrisburg, —  and  the  liquid 
music  of  hundreds  of  Southern  birds  who 
had  never  known  a  winter  in  their  short 
happy  lives,  gave  the  place  an  association 
in  Mary's  mind,  which  she  thought  would 
not  have  been  sweeter  could  she  have  seen 
Paradise ;  yet  the  same  war  which  had 
made  such  waste  and  desolation  all  along 
the  Mississippi's  shores,  had  here  left  a 
striking  memorial.  The  city  had  been 
heavily  bombarded  by  the  iron-clad  steamer 
Essex  on  the  2d  of  September,  1862,  and 
after  some  hours'  suffering,  surrendered. 
On  their  way  to  examine  a  fort,  built  upon 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  bluff,  they 
passed  yards  and  yards  of  earth-works  which 
for  miles  had  been  thrown  up  along  the 
shore,  where  heavy  guns  mounted  on  them 
had  commanded  the  river  up  and  down. 
All  now  was  quiet,  and  Mr.  Murray  fer- 
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vently  remarked,  that  lie  hoped  the  day 
would  speedily  come  when  the  green  grass 
would  as  effectually  bury  those  marks  of 
defence  from  the  people's  sight,  as  would 
the  growth  of  an  abiding  love  between  the 
brothers  of  the  North  and  South  hide  from 
their  memories  the  recollection  of  past 
conflicts. — But  the  time  was  up.  A  crowd 
of  new  passengers  from  the  Louisville  side, 
who  had  crossed  the  river  in  flats,  were 
thronging  the  boat-side,  and  the  signal-bell 
for  starting  was  ringing.  Mr.  Murray 
accompanied  them  to  the  cabin,  where, 
placing  a  small  brown  paper  parcel  in  Mary's 
hand,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead  with 
almost  fatherly  tenderness,  and  shaking 
Cousin  Madge's  hand  in  an  affectionate 
"  God  be  with  you,"  he  vanished  from 
before  Mary's  tearful  eyes. 

Retiring  to  their  state-room,  she  proceeded 
to  open  the  package,  which  —  child-like  — 
at  best  she  thought  a  small  box  of  con- 
fections. It  proved  a  black  morocco  case, 
which,  when  opened,  revealed  on  a  bed  of 

white  velvet,  a  tiny  gold   watch  of  most 
20 
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finished  workmanship,  with  a  long  gold 
chain  attached  to  it  as  light  as  a  strand  of 
silk  and  almost  as  fine.  Mary  was  dumb 
with  amazement.  What  did  this  mean? 
Surely  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere. 
She  had  read  in  story-books  of  marvellous 
fairy  gifts,  and  all  such  improbable  things, 
but  that  she,  Mary  Harding,  of  Harrisburg, 
twelve  years  old,  and  a  commonplace, 
unsophisticated  little  girl,  should  receive  a 
present  so  valuable  in  money  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  friendship  which  must  have 
prompted  such  a  gift,  was  without  a  prece- 
dent. Yes  !  there  was  some  mistake,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt 

"  But  here  is  a  note,"  said  Cousin  Madge, 

o    - 

picking  up  the  paper  envelope  which  had 
fallen  to  the  floor.  "It  is  addressed  to 
4  Mary  Harding,'  which  certainly  means  you. 
Read  it,  for  I  am  as  much  in  doubt  as  your- 
self." 

• 

"You  please  read  it,  cousin,"  asked  Mary, 
too  much  excited  to  do  anything  very  calm- 
ly ;  and  thus  it  read. 
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Steaming  doivn  the  Mississippi,  8  o'clock  P.  M. 
DEAR  LITTLE  MARY: 

But  that  you  are  so  unsuspecting,  and  would  there- 
fore be  too  much  lost  in  surprise,  to  give  me  your  atten- 
tion, I  would  not  make  this  explanation  in  such  a 
formal  way,  but  face  to  face  tell  you  what  I  have  to  say. 
Some  day,  if  God  permits  us  to  live,  I  will  see  you  in 
your  good  father's  house,  and  tell  you,  and  that  brother 
Tom  so  dear  to  you,  the  story  of  an  old  man's  wander- 
ings, and  what  he  thinks  life  is  best  worth  living  for ; 
but  now  I  will  only  make  a  simple  confession. 

Twelve  years  ago,  I,  who  had  been  a  long  time  pre- 
vious trading  in  Japan,  and  weary  of  an  absence  from 
home,  returned,  to  find  my  mother  and  sisters  dead,  the 
"ingle"  cold  and  dark,  and  my  only  and  much  younger 
brother  Rob  an  emigrant  to  America.  For  a  time  I  was 
miserable,  then  I  hurried  to  the  United  States  in  search 
of  the  only  link  which  bound  me  to  home,  my  brother. 
After  a  long  search,  I  found  he  had  also  died  in  Cincin- 
nati, a  pauper;  that  of  his  two  children,  Donald  and 
Janet,  the  former  had  been  taken  home  by  a  Western 
fai-mer,  who  wanted  "a  boy  to  raise,"  and  his  little 
sister,  on  account  of  her  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  curls,  had 
been  adopted  by  a  widow  lady  residing  there.  Without 
much  difficulty  I  found  the  lady  and  child,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  latter' s  present  wants,  set  off  in  search  of  my 
only  living  nephew.  But  my  efforts  amounted  to  noth- 
ing. Neither  the  name  nor  i>oine  of  the  farmer  could 
be  ascertained,  and  I  despaired  of  ever  finding  the  boy, 
who  when  first  taken  away,  scarcely  knew  his  own 
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name.  I  returned  to  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Bridgeton,  Janet's 
adopted  mother,  died  suddenly.  I  was  an  unmarried 
man,  and  still  a  traveller ;  so  putting  her  at  a  boarding- 
school  for  some  years,  I  again  resumed  my  wandering 
life.  I  am  rich  in  money,  so  I  was  master  of  my  own 
time  and  movements.  I  often  visited  my  niece,  whom 
I  yearned  to  love  with  my  whole  heart,  but  she  would 
not  let  me.  I  gave  her  everything  her  heart  craved,  but 
instead  of  my  liberality  making  her  benevolent  and 
kind  to  others,  she  grew  more  haughty,  selfish,  and 
unloving.  At  length  I  removed  her  to  Louisville,  think- 
ing other  associations  might  benefit  her  temper.  She  is 
a  bright,  smart  girl,  and  very  vain  of  her  as  yet  limited 
attainments.  We  were  stopping  at  the  Gait  House  the 
day  of  your  arrival  there,  and  my  suite  of  rooms  adjoin- 
ing yours,  through  an  opening  of  my  door  I  overheard 
your  nurse's  altercation  with  the  Irish  waiter,  and  your 
words  of  peace.  At  the  tea-table  I  recognized  you  by 
your  voice,  and  my  niece's  rude  answer  to  your  polite 
inquiry  provoked  me  to  tell  you,  loud  enough,  I  thought, 
for  her  to  hear,  "That  a  little  learning  was  a  dangerous 
thing."  Perhaps  you  thought  it  abrupt ;  I  fear  it  was, 
myself.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  truth  I  see  proven  almost 
daily.  After  tea  I  took  her  to  the  new  boarding-school 
I  designed  for  her,  and  returned  to  my  rooms.  You, 
little  Mary,  brave  little  Mary,  know  the  rest  of  that 
dreadful  night's  happenings.  I  was  almost  suffocated 
as  you  dragged  me  from  the  bed,  nevertheless  I  knew 
you  as  my  heroic  —  though  child  —  preserver.  I  sought 
you  next  day,  but  you  had  gone.  I  traced  you  to  a 
railroaa  station,  but  there  again  lost  you.  Nevertheless 
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I  bought  the  little  watch  and  carried  it  with  me,  not 
knowing,  but  greatly  hoping  that  I  might  somewhere 
chance  to  find  you.  At  length  we  met  on  the  boat,  and 
I,  who  so  dearly  love,  almost  reverence  pure,  innocent, 
honest-hearted  little  girls,  watched  cautiously,  to  see  if 
my  preserver  was  gold  or  only  gilded.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied, Mary.  Thank  God  daily  for  your  good  mother. 
Poor  Janet  had  none,  else  she  now  might  be  lovely  too. 
I  think  God  led  me  to  you,  and  led  you  to  Donald;  — I 
believe  your  "Don"  is  my  dead  brother's  son.  I  will 
soon  find  him.  Dear  little  Mary,  may  God  bless  you, 
and  have  you  in  his  tender  keeping.  Be  humble,  modest, 
self-sacrificing,  strong  to  do  right,  and  fearful  to  do 
wrong.  Above  all,  fear  him  who  gave  you  your  pre- 
cious life,  and  dedicate  it  to  his  glory.  Wear  the  little 
watch  daily,  and  may  it  tick  away,  for  you,  none  but 
well-spent,  sunny  hours.  Your  friend, 

DONALD  MURRAY. 

Now  Mary  was  more  surprised  than 
ever.  For  a  brief  while  she  felt  self- 
exalted  ;  then  laying  her  head  on  Cousin 
Madge's  shoulder,  burst  into  tears. 

"It  is  not  so  venj  extraordinary,  my 
dear,"  said  Cousin  Madge,  after  a  while. 
"  You  know  I  once  told  you  there  were  no 
such  things  as  accidents,  for  that  God  or- 
dered everything.  I  am  glad  this  incident 
occurred,  for  it  will,  I  hope,  educate  your 

20* 
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heart,  as  much  as  I  trust  the  whole  journey 
is  doing  your  mind." 

Their  next  stopping-place  of  interest  was 
the  Red  River  landing,  the  most  Southern 
of  the  Mississippi's  tributaries,  which,  hav- 
ing its  source  in  the  Llano  Estacado,  a  barren 
plain  without  water,  grass,  or  timber,  cross- 
ing the  eastern  boundary  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  flows  on  through  prai- 
ries and  marshes  twelve  hundred  miles, 
until  it  empties  into  the  great  Mississippi. 
Its  banks  swarm  with  alligators,  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  see  the  monsters, 
which  Tom  always  called  "big  lizards." 

"Now,  where  in  the  world  are  we,  Cap 
tain  Wetherill  ? "  said  Mary,  as  they  passed, 
hours  after,  the  foot  of  another  city  and 
bluff,  but  this  time  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river. 

"At  no  less  a  place  'in  the  world'  than 
Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  and, 
after  New  Orleans,  its  most  important  city. 
Can  you  read  French,  Miss?" 

"Not  yet,  sir;  all  that  wisdom  is  to  come 
when  I  get  to  Cousin  Dicks." 
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"  Well,  the  place  received  its  name,  so  I 
have  heard,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  settled  there  grew  an 
immense  cypress-tree  (the  bark  of  which 
is  reddish)  of  great  height  and  size,  and 
entirely  free  from  branches,  except  a  tuft 
at  the  top.  One  of  the  settlers  playfully 
remarking  that  it  would  make  a  handsome 
cane,  the  place  was  called  Baton  Rouge,  or 
red  cane." 

"  So  I  know  two  French  words  already 
for  a  beginning,"  said  Mary,  clapping  her 
hands. 

"Please  teach  me  'em  too,  chile,"  said 
Maum  Sarah,  who  was  just  behind  her; 
"for  Judy  says  I'll  need  to  talk  it  mos' 
allus  down  dar." 

They  could  distinctly  see  the  ruins  of 
the  burned  State  House,  said  to  have  been 
a  most  splendid  building,  and  the  spires  of 
several  churches;  but  the  boat's  motion  was 
too  rapid  to  make  any  further  explorations. 
Below  it,  the  majestic  river  swept  through 
a  plain,  covered  with  most  luxuriant  plan- 
tations of  sugar-cane,  and  adorned  by  splen- 
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did  villas,  gardens,  and  groves  of  tropical 
fruit-trees.  Passing  Donaldsonville,  the 
former  capital  of  the  State,  and  eighty-two 
miles  from  New  Orleans,  they  already  began 
to  see  all  alongside  the  most  beautiful 
plantations  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  fields. 
The  miles  grew  shorter,  and  the  excitement 
of  our  Harrisburg  party  greater  and  greater. 
Maum  Sarah  put  on  a  clean  white  apron, 
and  exchanged  her  red  turban  for  one  of 
orange  and  black,  wondering  if  "  any  ob 
de  town  folks  would  be  down  to  de  depot 
to  see  de  boat  come  in." 

"What  will  be  the  first  thins:  we  will 

o 

see,  cousin,  do  you  think?"  said  Mary,  her 
cheeks  all  aglow  with  eagerness,  as,  sitting 

O  O  O 

on  the  deck,  the  cool  breeze  from  south  of 
them  bore  odors  upon  it  of  most  delicious 
fragrance. 

"  Can't  imagine,  darling,  but  would  like 
it  to  be  brother  Dick  most  of  all." 

"Do  you  think  he  has  your  letter?" 

"I  hope  so.  There!  there!'  springing 
to  her  feet.  "I  see  masts,  surely." 

It  was  true.     The  river  here  made  a  sud- 
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den  bend  like  a  half-moon.  In  it  lay  the 
noble  city;  hence  its  popular  name,  "The 
Crescent  City."  Looking  down -stream, 
they  could  see  fleets  of  immense  steamers, 
moored  in  tiers  four  or  five  feet  deep ;  be- 
yond them  a  fleet  of  masts  fading  away  in 
the  distance,  another  fleet  of  steamers,  an- 
other of  masts,  and  then  the  eye  could 
penetrate  no  farther. 

uWhar  is  cle  town,  Miss  Madge,  honey?' 
"Standing  still,  Maum  Sarah.     You  do 
the  same,  for  we  will  soon  be  there." 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
calm  and  sunny,  that  the  Irene  cast  anchor, 
and  was  fastened  to  another  great  steamer 
called  The  G-eneral  Quitman.  The  staging 
being  thrown  over  so  as  to  connect  the  two 
boats,  they  passed  through  the  latter  one 
on  to  the  shore,  and  were  standing  upon 
the  broad  levee.  Such  a  scene  of  bewilder- 
ment !  Bales  of  cotton,  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
barrels  of  pork,  thousands  upon  thousands 
were  in  long  lines,  piled  up  tier  above  tier, 
while  thousands  too  of  busy  hands,  black 
and  white,  were  busy  loading  and  unload- 
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ing,  bringing  and  removing  from  this  moun- 
tain of  merchandise.  The  men  looked  like 
ants  carrying  burdens,  in  proportion  to  the 
bulky  matter  they  handled.  Directly  in 
front  of  them  stood  hundreds  of  bales  of 
cotton  alone,  side  by  side.  A  little  flag, 
a  foot  in  length,  floated  from  each  one. 
Scarcely  any  two  were  alike.  Some  were 
made  of  red  and  blue  calico,  some  of  black 
and  white,  others  of  green  and  pink,  others 
again  of  yellow,  with  a  black  crescent  in 
their  centre ;  and  again  some  all  red,  with 
blue  full-moons  in  them.  These  were  all 
waving  in  the  wind  like  butterflies'  wings, 
producing  a  maze  of  color  as  changing  as 
the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

But  directly  one  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
black-whiskered  man,  dressed  in  linen 
clothes,  was  seen  peering  around  most  anx- 
iously. He  couldn't  be  a  policeman,  for 
he  wore  no  star,  nor  yet  was  he  hunting 
merchandise,  for  he  looked  at  none;  yet  his 
gaze  was  intensely  eager,  as,  nearing  the 
quay  where  the  Irene  had  just  landed,  he  saw 
crowds  issuing  from  her  direction.  In  the 
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advance   was   Captain   "Wetherill   and   his 
sister. 

"Hey,  Gordon!  old  fellow!"  —  he  was 
about  adding  something  more,  as  he  saw 
the  young  man  looking,  looking,  as  though 
his  eyes  could  pierce  through  stones  even, 
but  it  was  unnecessary.  The  long  parted 
brother  and  sister  had  met  without  his  aid, 
and  were  in  each  others  arms. 

"  Thanks  !  thanks  !  thanks!  "  was  all  bro- 
ther Dick  could  utter  for  a  moment,  as  he 
felt  all  the  fulness  of  love  which  had  brought 
his  prized  sister  to  him. 

"Now  comes  my  turn,  Marse  Dick,"  and 
before  he,  the  stately,  full-grown  gentle- 
man, knew  who  spoke,  he  was  almost  lifted 
off'  the  ground  by  his  enthusiastic  nurse. 

"  Can't  carry  you  now,  but  used  to  tote 
you  everywhars  once,  and  spank  you  too, 
don'  you  'member,  Marse  Dick  ? ' 

Of  course  he  did :  a  flood  of  home  memo- 

Mes  was  sweeping  over  his  heart  until  he 

seemed  dreaming. —  Then  came  Mary's  turn 

for  a  recognition  as  affectionate  as  it  was 

graceful.     And  so,  between  the  throngs  of 
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busy  merchants,  the  groups  of  foreigners 
scattered  about  in  every  variety  of  costume, 
the  rapid  conversations  in  French  occur- 
ring between  whites  and  blacks,  which 
Maum  Sarah  compared  to  the  "  goblin'  of 

turkevs,"  and  a  hundred  of  other  novelties 
a 

all  so  new  and  interesting,  they  reached  the 
nearest  carriage  in  waiting,  and  drove  off 
to  the  rooms  prepared  for  their  reception 
by  Mr.  Dick  Gordon. 

Of  the  winter  spent  in  that  most  singular 
of  all  cities  in  America,  of  the  adventures 
associated  with  it,  and  many  other  things 
which  may  interest  the  child-reader  of  Tom 
and  Mary's  sunny  hours,  all  will  be  faith- 
fully recorded  when  Tom  likewise  has 
had  his  sea  voyage,  and  the  youthful  travel- 
lers are  no  louder  "On  the  Wins:." 

o  o 
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